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WILLIAM STRACHEY, THE VIRGINIA COLONY, 
AND SHAKESPEARE 


by Cuartes Ricnarp SANDERS* 


By 1270, at least, members of the Strachey family were living in England. 
That year a Richard Streche and others won their plea in a Somerset court 
after complaining that Philip de Wyke had driven them out of “their 
common pasture in the whole manor where they were used to have com- 
mon rights with all kinds of beasts, excepting goats, in the open season, 
excepting in the garden and in the precinct of his court, etc.”' Since the 
days of this early Richard, most Stracheys have known very well how to 
take care of themselves. The Somerset Pleas in August, 1279, also record 
the name of a Robert Streche of Comuch.? According to Sir Edward 
Strachey (1812-1901), there were other medieval Stracheys, some extremely 
early: “The name Strech’ appears in the Inquisitions of 46 Henry III, and 
23 and 29 Edward I. Sir John Strachie, or Streeche, was knighted at the 





*Charles Richard Sanders, Associate Professor of English, Duke University, has ——— ar- 
ticles in various journals devoted to humanistic studies; collaborated in editing an a bridgment of 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur (1940); and is author of Coleridge and the Broad Church ovement 
(1942), a book on nineteenth century English liberalism. In 1947 Mr. Sanders spent some time 
in England collectin Lg for two ecies The Strachey Family 1588-1932 and Lytton 
Strachey: A Critical The article on William Strachey published here will be a part of the 
book on The Strachey Fenily. 


1Somerset Pleas, Somerset Record Society, XXXVI (1923), 132-3. 
2Ibid., XLI (1926), 213. 
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Investiture of Edward Duke of Cornwall, the Black Prince, in 1337, and 
in the 20 Edward III held Reynton, Sandford, and Athelardston. His son 
John was Sheriff of Devon in 1380, and of Dorset and Somerset in 1384, 
and bore the arms which the family still bear. His granddaughter Eliza- 
beth married John Speke,’ of White Lackington in Somersetshire.” He 
says, furthermore, that a Sir John Streche, or Stretche, kept a court at 
Oxborough, in Norfolk, in the right of his wife Joan and that he died in 
1427, she in 1434." 

“Seventy-nine years after the name of Streche disappeared in Norfolk,” 
writes Sir Edward, “it is found at Saffron Walden, in Essex, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, and from this point the record of the family 
becomes properly historical. The researches of John Strachey [1671-1743], 
the antiquarian, two hundred years ago, having failed to discover the links 
of actual descent necessary to connect the present family with that of the 
‘Streches,’ it is not likely that they will now be found; and we have, pos- 
sibly, no sufficient reason for inferring that such a connection existed. The 
first reference to the Saffron Walden Stracheys is interesting, and is con- 
tained in Lord Braybrooke’s History of Audley End and Saffron Walden. 
The Corporation of Saffron Walden had its origin in the Guild of the 
Holy Trinity — Fraternitas Sanctae Trinitatis de Walden —a society found- 
ed in 1513 for religious and educational purposes. The instrument by 
which the Guild was founded is still in existence. It is a licence from the 
Crown, dated March 24, 5 Henry VIII, to Thomas Strachey of Walden 
and three others to found a guild or fraternity in honor of the Holy Trinity. 
. . . Land was to be bought and daily prayers to be said by a chaplain for 
the good estate of the king, and Katherine, his queen, and for their souls 
when they should depart this life; also for the good estate of (among 
others) the said Thomas Strachey and Joan, his wife, and for the souls 
of John Strachey and Alice, his wife. This John Strachey and Alice [who 
died in 1513] are the earliest Stracheys of Saffron Walden as yet on record. 

“This Roman Catholic society was dissolved under Edward VI Cin 1547), 


and Walden was given a Charter of Incorporation in its stead. The Stra- 
cheys were not left out in the new order of things, for we find a William 





3Sir Charles — (1862-1942), a highly cautious and competent scholar who for many 
years investigated the history of the family and whose notes on his findings I have found in- 
valuable, says that not Elizabeth Strachey, but her daughter Alice by Thomas Beauchamp, married 
John Speke and brought him the estate of White Lackington, Somerset. 


4Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History Society's Proceedings 1867, 91-2. 
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Strachey as one of the two first Chamberlains of the Corporation. A year 
later this same William (called the younger) received a licence, acting 
for the town of Walden, to set up and endow an almshouse, etc. From 
these and other references to the Stracheys of Saffron Walden, scattered 
about in the Duchy of Lancaster Records and other documents, it is evi- 
dent that they were people of some substance and importance in the town, 
possessing shops, land, and sheep, and occasionally getting involved in law- 
suits. In 1586, William Strachey received a grant of arms, the original 
of which may be seen at the Herald’s College (Cook’s grants). This 
William was probably the William Strachey who was buried at Walden 
in 1587, and who stands at the head of the pedigree — the relationships 
of the earlier mentioned Stracheys of Saffron Walden having proved, hither- 
to, impossible to establish. It seems clear, then, that in 1586 the family 
was, in the main line at least, as it has ever since been, among the less 
wealthy ranks of the gentry. At the same time, its members seem, gen- 
erally, as ever since, to have possessed some literary, professional, and 
political capacity.” 

Sir Edward wrote shortly before the year 1900. His own son Edward 
was to become the first Lord Strachie in 1911. 

It will be remembered that the last thirty years of the reign of Elizabeth 
were exciting times. A brave new world was coming into being. Explora- 
tions were being made. Promising economic opportunities began to appear. 
All over England people responded to the stimulus of optimism. It was a 
day of increasing activity, of change, and of movement. The flourishing 
and rapidly growing city of London was the center of interest. In its midst 
literature and the arts were bursting into full flower. Each day the Thames 
was crowded with boats, many from far-away lands. Business was brisk. 
The city drew like a magnet many good subjects from the provinces. Among 
these were some of the Stracheys from the parish of Walden, Essex. From 
wills and other legal documents and from letters we are able to learn some- 
thing about them and their doings. The will of William Strachie, Gent., 
of Walden, Essex, probated in 1599, mentions property in Westminster, 
Middlesex.® Robert Strachey, whose will is dated June 20, 1616, speaks 
of himself as a “citizen and musician of London.” He lived at “St. Giles 





5Materials to Serve for a History of the Strachey Family, ed. by J. St. Loe Strachey with the 
help of his father Sir Edward Strachey and his cousin Sir Charles Strachey, privately printed 
(London: The Spectator, 1899), pp. 4-5. Referred to hereafter as Materials. 


Probate Court of Canterbury, 9 Kidd. 
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without Cripplegate,” but he still owned lands in Essex. Mentioned in 
his will are sons Richard, Ralph, and John, and a daughter Anne.’ Pre- 
served in the British Museum are three letters, dating January and Decem- 
ber, 1622, and February, 1623, from a certain John Strachey of London, 
mentioning his brother William and concerned with the settling of an 
estate left to the brothers by their father, unnamed. The second of these 
letters is addressed to Thomas Cornwallis, an odd antecedent of the cordial 
relation of the family to Lord Cornwallis in the late eighteenth century. 
More interesting is the will of John Strachey (possibly the same John), 
merchant, of St. Botolph without Aldgate, London, probated in 1626. He 
leaves money to his poor kindred of Walden, Essex, where he says he had 
been born. He remembers his friends Thomas Hext and William Walton 
(Isaac’s relation?). He has brothers Robert and Philip and sisters Amiable, 
Elizabeth, Marie, and Emma. He owns land in Houndsditch, London, and 
stock in the East India Company. Here is another curious antecedent, 
since many of the eighteenth and nineteenth century Stracheys became 
servants of the East India Company.’ His sister Emma is married to a Har- 
vey and has a son Robert Harvey. The poet Spenser’s friend Gabriel Har- 
vey grew up in Walden, Essex. Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, about 1598, 
carries the entry: “ ‘Lay your cares in a narrow room.’ Mrs. Strachie to 
her husband.” Was there friendship and perhaps intermarriage between 
his family and the Stracheys? 

Those interested in tracing the direct genealogical line back through 
this period, as the early eighteenth-century John Strachey was, have had 
no easy task, for at least four William Stracheys appear in succession, and 
at times two or more Williams are contemporaries. One of these, the one 
whose will was probated in 1599 was sufficiently prosperous to subscribe 
£50 to the fund for repelling the Spanish Armada in 1588. 

But by far the most important William Strachey of that day — probably 
the son of this one — was a gentleman who had the honor of being written 


up in both the Dictionary of National Biography and the Dictionary of 





7P.C.C., 86 Cope. 

8Egerton 2410, ff. 20, 22; Add. 24, 730, f. 2. 

9P.C.C., 13 Hele. Possibly this was the same John Strachey of London, “merchant,” who in 
a lawsuit of 1605-6 stated that in 1602-5 he was in “the dominion of the Great Turk” trading 
merchandise and that while he was out of England one of his factors had taken advantage of him. 
(C Proceedings, C2 Jas. IS. 21/185 It may also be the same John Strach hea. in 
1612 filed a complaint concerning some chests of tole which he had bought in 1608. 
Proceedings, C2 Jas. I S 6/16). 
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American Biography. Although far too little is known about him, the 
family and the people of Virginia may well be proud of him. He was in 
the great storm which wrecked the fleet of Sir George Somers off the Ber- 
mudas in July, 1609. From Jamestown on July 15, 1610, he sent to an 
“excellent Lady” in England (now thought to be the wife of one of the 
Howards in his native county, Essex) a long letter describing the storm, 
a letter which, according to many scholars, was handed around, fell into 
the hands of Shakespeare, and provided material for the first act of the 
Tempest.” This letter was first published in Purchas His Pilgrims (1625). 
There is a tradition in the Strachey family that when William Strachey 
returned to England in 1611 he gave Shakespeare additional details of the 
story by word of mouth. 

At Jamestown, on June 12, 1610, he became Lord De La Warr’s secretary. 
Thus a Strachey was the first secretary of America’s oldest colony, and the 
first of many Stracheys who became secretaries of important men in history, 
including Lord Clive and Admiral Howe." He helped to draw up a code 
of laws for the new colony, which he carried to London with him late in 
1611. They were published in 1612 under the title: For the Colony of 
Virginia Britannia Laws Divine, Morall, and Martiall. In London he had 
lodgings for a while at Blackfriars, where he cultivated the friendship of 
the literary men of his day. 

Much earlier he had contributed commendatory verses to Francis Mychell’s 
travel book, A View of France (1604), and to Ben Jonson’s Sejanus (1605). 
The verses have no great poetic merit but reflect the gentleman-adventurer’s 





10For the identity of the “excellent Lady” see C. M. Gayley, Shakespeare and the Founders 
of Liberty in America (New York: Seeniiee, 1917), pp- 231-2. St. Loe Strachey wrote that the 
letter was sent to Lady Willoughby de Broke. The Adventure of Living (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1922), pp. 56-60. I have been unable to discover his authority. There seems to be 
no doubt now that She saw the letter and used it as a source of The Tempest. See ibid., 
passim; G. L. Kittredge, Tempest (Boston, New York, etc.: Ginn, 1939). Introduction, 
xi; R. P. Cawley, “Sha re’s Use of the Voyagers in the Ternpest,” PMLA, XLI (1926), 
688-726; Leslie Hotson, I. William Shakespeare (London: Jonathan Cape, 1937), passim; Henry 
Strachey, “Mr. Kipling on Shakespeare,” Spectator, LXXXI (July 9, 1898), 45-6. H. H. Furness 
was among those who believed it possible that Shakespeare not only read Strachey’s letter but also 
heard the story from his own lips (New Variorum Edition of The Tempest, 1892, p. 313). See 
also the discussion by Morton Luce in the large Arden edition of The Tempest (1919). 

11De La Warr’s letter in Strachey’s Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia (London: 
Hakluyt Society, 1849). Although Strachey was the first to serve in a full sense as secretary of 
the colony, — Gabriel Archer was recorder at Jamestown from 1607 to 1610 and was re- 
lieved by Strachey. See William and Mary Quarterly, X (1902), 167. Strachey is mentioned 
as “Mr. Stracy,.secretary to the Collonie,” in George Percy’s “A True Relation,” first published 
in Tyler’s Quarterly, III (1921-2), p. 278. Percy, who was at Jamestown with Strachey, gives 
an account of how he, Strachey, and Captain Newport dealt with some Spaniards when their 
ships appeared ominously in Chesapeake Bay. 
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afinity for poetry. Here are the lines to Mychell, whom Strachey calls 
his “worthy friend”: 
“Such as would travel without charge or pain, 
And here in England take a view of France, 
Read but this book, and reap true English gain 
By others’ labors. What in due observance 
You find in your contentments and lov'd-ease 
Give to his worthy pains. And worthiest friend 
With your own worth your own endeavors please; 
‘Virtue hath always in herself her end.’ 
The fortunes of the press then ne’er respect. 
Sale and profane applause, mere fools affect.” 


Although little is known about Mychell, he is thought to have been a native 
of Essex, where Strachey too probably grew up, and therefore could have 


been his boyhood friend.” 


12There is an article on a Sir Francis Mychell (Michell) in the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy, but it does not list The View of France. I have been able to find only two copies of this 
book, one in the Rylands and the other in the Cambridge University Library. Mychell’s dedi- 
cation is signed: “From Lambeth house this 9 of May 1604.” Mychell says in his preface to the 
reader that he had been the secretary to the late Archbishop of Canterbury, John Whitgift, who 
died in 1604. It is ible, therefore, that Strachey knew the Archbishop. Whitgift, Mychell 
and Strachey were all Cambridge men. It seems probable that the subject of the DNB article 
was Strachey’s friend. If so, he was a friend who, like Bacon, rose to the heights only to suffer 
a great fall. He became Commissioner for enforcing monopolies and in 1620 was knighted. But 
in 1621 he was found guilty of exercising his powers as commissioner corruptly and harshly. He 
was thrown in the Tower and was rove, be from knighthood. He was still alive in 1626. Curi- 
ously enough, there is at least a hint that William Strachey too had a bad end. Among the 
Ashmole manuscripts in the Bodleian (781-135) is a small quarto volume containing poems, 
“chiefly by Persons of quality,” copied between 1620 and 1631. One of these poems is indexed 
“Penitential Verses by W. Strachie just before his untimely death.” It contains three stanzas 
of eight lines each. Some of the lines are as follows: 
“Hark! "Twas the trump of death that blew; 

My hour is come; false world adieu. 

Thy pleasures have betrayed me so 

That I to death untimely go. 





“Hark! I have sinned against earth and heaven, 
Early by day, late in the even. 
All manner of sins all manner of ways 
I have committed in my days. 
Hell and hell-fire is my due. 
O but dear Christ I humbly sue 
Thy blood will make my red soul white; 
Mercy, not judgment, is thy delight.” 


Since several adult William Stracheys were alive in the period when the poem was copied into 
the Ashmole manuscript, I cannot - sure that the author of works about Virginia wrote this 
poem. He was, we know, a Protestant of strong convictions. Furthermore, we know nothing 
about his death, not even the date. If he was the “W. Stra.” who wrote the preliminary verses 
to Overbury’s The Wife (1616), he was linked with another contemporary whose life ended 
tragically. Strangely enough, in the Strachey archives at Sutton Court in the spring of 1947 I 
saw a copy in early script of the Indictment against Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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The verses for Sejanus assume the form of a sonnet: 


“How high a poor man shows in low estate 
Whose base is firm and whole frame competent, 
That sees this cedar, made the shrub of fate: 
Th’ one’s little, lasting; th’ other’s confluence spent. 
And as the lightning comes behind the thunder 
From the torn cloud, yet first invades our sense; 
So ev’ry violent fortune, that to wonder 
Hoists men aloft, is a clear evidence 
Of a vaunt-courring blow the Fates have given 
To his forc’d state: swift lightning blinds his eyes, 
While thunder, from comparison-hating heaven 
Dischargeth on his height, and there it lies! 
If men would shun swoll’n Fortune’s ruinous blasts 
Let them use temperance; nothing violent lasts.” 


In advocating here the philosophy of the golden mean, Strachey was not 
only suggesting a moral lesson appropriate to Jonson’s tragedy but was also 
unconsciously indicating what would be the usual position of his family in 
politics — near the middle but slightly to the left. 

The British Museum has a copy of Strachey’s Laws for Virginia which 
contains a manuscript inscription by the author to William Crashaw, Min- 
ister in the Middle Temple and father of the poet Richard Crashaw.” It 
is probable also that Strachey was the “W. Stra.” whose commendatory 
verses were attached to Sir Thomas Overbury’s The Wife in the seventh 
edition (1616)."* Strachey also attached to his most important work, The 
Historie of Travaile into Virginia, in a manuscript copy of 1618, a prose 





13William Crashaw preached a sermon before Lord De La Warr in London on February 21, 
1610, shortly before De La Warr sailed for Jamestown. It was published with the approval of 
the Council, March 19, 1610, under the title “A New-Yeeres Gift to Virginia.” Gayley, op. cit., 
p- 226. 


14The poem signed by “W. Stra.,” a cramped, awkward sonnet not much better or worse than 
the known efforts of William Strachey to write poetry, is entitled “To the Cleane Contrary Wife.” 
It appeared first in the “Editio septima” (1616) of tbury’s work. The last two lines read: 
“Be all that gentle are, more high improv’d, 
For loose dames are but flatter’d, never lov’d.” 


Another of the preliminary poems in Overbury’s The Wife, entitled “Upon the Untimely Death 
of . . . Sir Thomas Overbury, Knight,” is signed “W. S.” A high] cryptic poem, it contains the 
phrase “A cleane contrary way” which suggests the title of W. tra's’ sonnet. Assuming that 
one or both of these are by William Strachey, one wonders whether he knew and sus- 
_ Frances Howard (the Countess of Essex), who was accused of having poisoned Overbury. 
nvolved in the question is the relation of Strachey to the Howards of Essex, one of whom may 
have been the “excellent Lady” who received the letter printed by Purchas as A True Repertory. 
If the “Penetential Verses” in the Ashmole collection are by this William Strachey, he, like Over- 
bury, met an “untimely” death and may have been the victim of his enemies. 
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dedication to Bacon. Thomas Campion, the poet-musician, addressed a 
short Latin poem to Strachey. It is entitled “Ad Guillielmus Strachaeum,” 
and in it he speaks of Strachey as “my old boon companion” (sodalis).” 
Gabriel Harvey could also have been the friend of this Strachey; the two 
could have been boyhood playmates at Saffron Walden, Essex. 

John Donne was certainly his loyal friend. In 1905 Logan Pearsall Smith 
discovered a letter from Donne to Sir Henry Wotton, who was Ambassador 
at Venice from 1604 to 1612. Presumably, it was a letter of introduction 
which Strachey carried with him to Venice. In it Donne speaks of Strachey 
as “always my good friend” and as “sometymes Secretary to Sir T.G.” (Sir 
Thomas Glover). Glover, according to Sir William Foster, who investi- 
gated certain documents pertinent to the matter in the Public Record Office, 
London, carried Strachey with him as secretary when he went to serve as Am- 
bassador at Constantinople in 1606, and difficulties developed between the 
secretary and his superior. Writes Sir William Foster: “From these docu- 
ments we learn that Sir Thomas Glover, who left England in the summer of 
1606 to take over from Henry Lello the post of Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, carried out with him Strachey as secretary; and the party arrived at 
their destination two days before Christmas. . . . Lello annoyed Glover by not 
leaving until the following May. Strachey, on friendly terms with Lello, 
even though ordered to discontinue his visits, persisted in going to his 
house. Glover dismissed Strachey for disloyalty and sent him home be- 
tween April 15 and June 1, 1607.” Glover was, however, “a hasty man, of 
violent temper.” Lello, on the other hand, was in general well thought of 
and was knighted upon his return to England. “That Strachey had been 
imprudent seems obvious, but that he had really betrayed his master is at 
least improbable.” Hence, Donne, writing to Wotton with this incident in 
mind, adds a word concerning Strachey’s relation to Glover: “I dare boldly 
say that the greatest folly he ever committed was to submit himself and 
parts to so meane a master . . . to say but truth for me to open my mouth in 
his commendations were but to play the owle or some other bird in a painted 
cloath in whose mouth some sentence is put which most men know: and 
so of his virtues. Only this I shall intreat that besyde his merit he may for 
my sake find himself welcome.” 


15See A. C. Gordon, Jr., “William Strachey,” The ny of American Biography (New 
jog 1998)- This excellent article on Strack ey is more complete and up-to-date than that in 

e 

16Sir William Foster, “William Strachey,” Times Literary Supplement (London), July 3, 1930; 
and Sir Charles Strachey, “William Strachey,” ibid., July 24, 1930. For information concerning 
John Donne’s great interest in the Jamestown colony, see the excellent article by Stanley Johnson 
entitled “John Donne and the Virginia Company,” E.T.M. (A Journal of English Literary His- 
tory), XIV (June, 1947), 127-138. 
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The relation of this Strachey to Shakespeare is, of course, of particular 
interest. Shakespeare may have been indebted to him not only for a gen- 
eral description of the great storm off “the still-vex’d Bermoothes,” but also 
for a curious detail in which one peculiarity of Ariel’s behavior could have 
been incipient. Strachey wrote: “During all this time, the heavens look’d 
so blacke upon us, that is was not possible the elevation of the Pole might 
be obesrved, nor a Starre by night, not Sunne beam by day was to be seene. 
Only upon the Thursday night Sir George Somers being upon the watch 
had an apparition of a little round light, like a faint Starre, trembling and 
streaming along with a sparkling blaze, half the height upon the Maine 
Mast, and shooting sometimes from Shroud to Shroud, tempting to settle 
as it were upon any of the foure Shrouds: and for three or four hours to- 
gether, or rather more, halfe the night it kept with us; running sometimes 
along the Main-yard to the very end, and then returning. At which, Sir 
George Somers called divers about him, and showed them the same, who 
observed it with much wonder, and carefulnesse; but upon a sodaine, to- 
wards the morning watch, they lost the sight of it, and knew not what way 
it made. The superstitious Seamen make many constructions of this Sea- 
fire, which nevertheless is usuall in stormes: the same (it may be) which 
the Graescians were wont in the Mediterranean to call Caster and Pollux, 
of which, if one onely appeared without the other, they took it for an 
evill signe of great tempest. . . . But it did not light us any whit the more 
to our knowne way, who ran now (as do hoodwinked men) at all adven- 
ture, sometimes North, and North-east, then North and by West.”"” 


Ariel certainly seems to owe something to this description of a dancing 


light. Shakespeare wrote (Tempest, I, ii, 189-215): 


ENTER ARIEL 


Ariel. All hail, great master! grave sir, hail! I come 
To answer thy best pleasure; be’t to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl’d clouds, to thy strong bidding task 
Ariel and all his quality. 


Prospero. Hast thou, spirit, 
Perform’d to point the tempest that I bade thee? 








17A True Repertory in Purchas His Pilgrims (Glasgow, 1906), XIX, 11-12. 
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Ariel. To every article. 
I boarded the king’s ship; now on the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flamed amazement; sometimes I'ld divide, 
And burn in many places; on the topmast, 
The yards and bowsprit, would I fiame distinctly, 
Then meet and join. Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 
O’ the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not. . 


Prospero. My brave spirit! 
Who was so firm, so constant that this coil 
Would no infect his reason? 


Ariel. Not a soul 
But felt a fever of the mad and play’d 
Some tricks of desperation. All but mariners 
Plunged in the foaming brine and quit the vessel, 
Then all afire with me: the king’s son, Ferdinand, 
With hair up-staring, — then like reeds, not hair, — 
Was the first man that leap’d; cried, “Hell is empty, 
And all the devils are here.” 


Curiously enough, a line in Twelfth Night which has puzzled scholars 
seems to relate to the Strachey family. Malvolio, declaring that Olivia 
would have precedent if she stooped to marry him, exclaims: “The lady 
of the Strachy married the yeoman of the wardrobe.” No one has been 
quite sure just who the “lady of the Strachy” was. Almost four and a half 
pages of small print are devoted to the question in the variorum edition of 
Twelfth Night. Much of the speculation has been highly fantastic. But 
there is nothing in what we know about the Strachey family in Shake- 
speare’s day to rule out the possibility that Shakespeare is here making a 
reference to one of its members. Professor C. J. Sisson, of University 
College, London, has recently made important progress in working on the 
problem; it is possible that before long he will be able to provide us with 


a convincing solution.” 





18]t is only fair to point out that some of the members of the Strachey family in recent times 
have been cautious, even skeptical, about claiming for theirs “the lady of the Strachy.” Colonel 
Henry Strachey (the explorer of Tibet in 1846), in the foreword to his Sarto Risarcito (Guildford, 
Surrey, 1898), outs “te short this family could not, in any way, be connected with Sha ’s 
Lady of the Strachy; and none of them Se I know of, have ever seriously pretended it.” A typi- 
cal Strachey is never more skeptical than when confronted with something which he wants very 
much to believe but for which he has been unable to find sufficient evidence. See also Notes and 
Queries, Dec. 24, 1892, p. 508; Jan. 7, 1893, pp. 14-15; Feb. 18, 1893, pp. 134-5; Apr. 1, 1893, 
pp- 356-7; Nov. 11, 1893, pp. 388. 
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Among the Strachey pictures at Sutton Court is an early portrait of one 
of Shakespeare’s patrons, William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, sug- 
gesting mysteriously some connection between him and members of the 
family. Pembroke, the nephew of Sir Philip Sidney, possibly the “Mr. 
W. H.” of Shakespeare’s sonnets, and certainly one of the “incomparable 
pair of brothers” of the inscription to the First Folio Shakespeare, fits neatly 
into the context of Strachey’s life. He was a poet; he was the patron of Ben 
Jonson, Massinger, and others; he was interested in the Bermudas; he was 
active in the East India and the Virginia companies. 

It may be worth noting also that William Strachey in his Historie of 
Virginia manifests a great admiration for another of Shakespeare’s patrons, 
the Earl of Southampton, and gives him chief credit for reviving and keep- 
ing alive the purpose of establishing English colonies in America during 
the discouraging period between the time when Raleigh’s first efforts failed 
and that when Jamestown was actually founded. Strachey writes that after 
Raleigh had vainly tried to establish colonies “five several tymes” and after 
he and others had become discouraged, “for seventeen or eighteen yeares 
together, yt lay neglected, untill yt pleased God at length to move againe 
the heart of a great and right noble earl amongst us,” Henry Earl of South- 
hampton, “to take yt in consideration, and seriously advise how to recreat 
and dipp yt anew into spiritt and life.” Southampton and his brother-in- 
law, Thomas Arundell, Strachey says, sent out exploratory ships, which 
returned with favorable reports concerning the Virginia coast. Whereupon 
the two successfully urged that a colony be established in Chesapeake Bay.” 

There can be no doubt concerning Strachey’s own enthusiasm for the 
enterprise, which he calls a “beloved and sacred business.””” When he re- 
turned from Jamestown to England, he seems to have made himself into 
a kind of press-agent for the Virginia colony. To his comparatively long 





19The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia, p. 153. This important work remained 
unpublished until it was edited by R. H. Major and brought out by the Hakluyt Society in 
1849. There are two manuscripts, both in the same hand, presumably Strachey’s. That of 1612 
(Bodleian, Ashmolean Manuscripts, 1754) is dedicated to Sir Allen Apsley,” Purveyor to His 
Majesties Navie Royall.” That of 1618 (British Museum, Sloane, 1622) is dedicated to Sir 
Francis Bacon, to whose observance,” Strachey says he is bound by “being one of the Graies-Inne 
Societe.” No other record has been found of Strachey’s membership in Gray’s Inn, but the records 
of Gray’s Inn are incomplete, and furthermore Strachey scarcely would have attempted to deceive 
Bacon about this kind of thing. Unfortunately, if he hoped to expedite publication by his dedi- 
cations, he was disappointed in both instances. It has been pointed out, however, that he may 
have aroused in A the interest in colonization which became an influence leading to the 
founding of the Plymouth Colony. 

20For the Colony in Virginia Britannia. Laws Divine, Moral, and Martial (Boston, 1936), 
facsimile of 1612 edition. See Strachey’s foreword. 
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Historie of Virginia he attached a dictionary of the Chesapeake Indian 
language, “for the better enabling of such who shalbe thither ymployed.” 
In both the Historie and the True Repertory, furthermore, he scoffs at 
pessimists and defeatists at home, of whom after Raleigh’s failures there 
were more than a few. He presents a number of strong arguments for main- 
taining and developing the colony. In these the economic motive had its 
place, for this Strachey, like most of the later ones, had a practical mind 
and a hard head. But it was by no means the chief motive to which he 
appealed. It is, he says, “one of the goodliest Countries under the Sunne; 
interveined with five maine Rivers, and promising as rich entrals as any 
Kingdome of the earth, to whom the Sunne is no neerer a neighbor.””" He 
reminds his readers of the interest which Queen Elizabeth, “of famous 
memory,” had in Virginia and of her vision in granting “many large pattents 
and gratious commissions, to divers gentlemen of birth and quality, to 
inhabit those parts, and to keep her title quick and panting still therein.”” 
Here is a place, he says, which is “a nurse for soldiers, a practize for mar- 
riners, a trade for merchants, a reward for the good, and, that which is 
most of all, a business most acceptable to God, to bring poor infidels to his 
knowledge.”” Strachey’s chief emphasis is on the duty of Englishmen to 
spread civilization and the Christian religion. The Romans, he argues, 
had set the example when they brought civilization to Great Britain, “build- 
ing castells and townes, and in every corner teaching us even to know that 

werful discourse of divine reason (which makes us only men, and dis- 
tinguisheth us from beasts).”** Patriotic Englishman that he is, he advo- 
cates, in a remarkable passage concerning how to deal with the Indians of 
Virginia, a doctrine of humanity which transcends national limitations: 





21True Repertory, p. 72. 
22Historie, p. 8. 
23Ibid., pp. 115-6. 
24Ibid., p. 18. See Hamlet, I, ii, 150-151: 
“O God! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourn’d longer.” 


See also IV, iv, 33-39: 
“What is man, 


If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more. 
Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fust in us unus’d.” 


Bacon uses the term in the first book of the Advancement of Learning. 
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“. . . we are taught to acknowledge every man that beareth the impression 
of God’s stamp, to be not only our neighbor, but to be our brother, howe 
farr distinguished and removed by seas or lands soever from us; and in that 
stile doe far disjoyned princes salute each the other; and, indeed, yt is the 
generall office of mankind, not only to wish good, but to bring it to passe, 
for one of the like creation.”” Relevant are the following lines concerning 
Indians, prefixed to his Historie of Virginia: 


AECCLEISAE ET REIPUB 


Wild as they are, accept them, so we're we: 

To make them civill, will our honnour bee: 
And if good worcks be the effects of myndes, 
Which like good angells be, let our designes, 

As we ar Angli, make us Angells too: 

No better worck can state — or church-man do. 


And his dedication to the Laws, addressed to the Lords of the Council of 
Virginia, contains the following lines: 

Till of most noble, you become divine 

And imitate your Maker in his will, 

To have his truth in blackest nations shine. 


What had you beene, had not your Ancestors 
Begun to you, that make their nobless good? 


It is easy to understand why some later Stracheys, particularly St. Loe 
Strachey, who in the first quarter of the twentieth century made vigorous 
use of the columns of the Spectator to promote a closer relation between 
England and America, took great pride in this member of the family. 
Like many other men of the Renaissance, Strachey seems to have en- 
joyed travel greatly. Not only did he cross the Atlantic and go to Venice 
and Constantinople, but he mentions other places in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere as if he were familiar with them. In his picturesque account 
of the wreck off the Bermudas he writes: “. . . the Sea swelled above the 
Clouds, and gave battell unto Heaven. It could not be said to raine, the 
waters like whole Rivers did flood in the ayre. . . . for mine owne part, I 
had been in some storms before, as well upon the coast of Barbary and 
Algeere, in the Levant, and once more distressfull in the Adriatique gulfe, 
in a bottom of Candy, so as I may well say. . . . Yet all that I had ever suffered 





25Historie, p. 12. In which shall we offer them injurye?” Strachey asks with irony, “for prof- 
fering them trade, or the knowledge of Christ?” 
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gathered together, might not hold comparison with this.”*° Likewise, in 
the Historie he praises American chestnuts (which are, alas! no more) in 
the following terms: “In some places we fynd chesnutts, whose wild fruict 
I maie well saie equallize the best in Fraunce, Spaine, Germany, Italy, or 


those so commended in the Black Sea, by Constantinople, of all of which 


I have eaten.””’ 


He also had the love of learning characteristic of his time. But his writ- 
ings show that he, like many later Stracheys, had the ability to combine 
erudition with common sense. Furthermore, he sought to find the middle 
ground between superstition and credulity, on the one hand, and complete 
skepticism, on the other. After arguing against the notion that the Ber- 
mudas were “given over to Devils and wicked Spirits,” he adds: “Truth 
is the daughter of Time, and . . . men ought not to deny every thing which 
is not subject to their owne sense.” In the spirit of Bacon himself he writes: 
“That mynd is to be loved well that will not leave doubting untill it hath 
found out the truth.” Not only he, but Bacon and Shakespeare, had been 
impressed by the importance of the philosophical term “discourse of reason,” 
quoted in a passage above, as denoting a power and a quality distinguishing 
humanity from the lower orders of life.*” How much formal schooling he 
had is unknown, but Sir Charles Strachey, an authority on the family, 
wrote in 1930: “I take it that he was the William Strachey who matricu- 
lated at Emmanual College, Cambridge, in the Easter term of 1585.”"" 

In Strachey’s erudition an eye for the picturesque and the convincing 
detail is not lost. Hence one reason why the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy has spoken of his Historie as “the most ably written” early account 
of Virginia. In it he gives the grotesque names of “Powhatan’s” twelve 
favorite wives” and tells how it was not unusual to see an Indian whose 
ears were bored with wide holes, wearing in each ear “a small grene and 
yellow-couloured live snake, . . . crawling and lapping himself about his 
neck and oftentymes familiarly” and sometimes kissing the savage’s lips. 
Other Indians, he says, wore “a dead ratt tyed by the tayle, and such like 
conundrums.”*’ He describes the game of football as it was played with 
great skill by the Indians: “Likewise they have the exercise of football, in 


26True Repertory, p. 7-8. 
27Pp. 117-8. 

28T rue Repertory, p. 14. 
29Historie, p. 10. 

30Cf. note 24. 

31Loe. cit. 

32Historie, p. 54. 

33Ibid., p. 31. 
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which they only forceably encounter with the foot to carry the ball the one 
from the other, and spurned yt to the goale with a kind of dexterity and 
swift footmanship, which is the honour of yt.” Declaring that the Indians 
play the game with more sportsmanship than the British, he adds: “. . . they 
never strike up one another’s heels, as we doe, not accompting that praise- 
worthie to purchase a goal by such an advantage.”* (It may be remembered 
that Kent in King Lear expresses no high opinion of English football players. ) 
Certainly no one will ever improve on Strachey’s description of the Ameri- 
can persimmon: “They have a plomb which they call pessemmins, like 
to a medler, in England, but of a deeper tawnie cullour; they grow on a 
most high tree. When they are not fully ripe, they are harsh and choakie, 
and furre in a man’s mouth like allam, howbeit, being taken fully ripe, it 
is a reasonable pleasant fruict, somewhat lushious. I have seen our people 
put them into their baked and sodden puddings; there be [those] whose 
taste allowes them to be as pretious as the English apricock; I confess it a 
good kind of horse plomb.”™ 

Where is the place of this Strachey in the family tree? Later members 
of the family have been unable to agree among themselves in their efforts 
to answer the question. There is strong evidence to show, however, that 
he was William Strachey of Wandsworth and Camberwell, Surrey, the 
son of William Strachey of Saffron Walden, Essex. William Strachey of 
Saffron Walden was born about 1547. His will was made on the 8 No- 
vember, 1598, and was probated on 13 February, 1599. He was almost 
certainly the “William Strachei, Gentleman,” who, according to parish 
records, was buried at Saffron Walden on 12 November, 1598. His will 
mentions lands in Walden and Wymbishe, and a “Brewerhouse” on King 
Street, Westminster, London. His first wife and the mother of the first 
Secretary of the Virginia Colony was Mary Cooke (died 1587).*” His sec- 





34Ibid., p. 78. 

SIbid., p . 118-9. Another work frequently ascribed to a! have not used in my stud 
here, since his authorship is extremely dubious. In a pamphlet “The Proceedings of the lish 
Colony in Virginia,” published with Captain John Smith’s “A Map of Virginia” (Oxford: 
J. Barnes, 1612). Though “By W. S.” appears on the title-page, the author is probably not 
Strachey but is rather a clergyman named William Symonds, who was ever ready to defend John 
Smith and who, according to Gayley, preached the sermon “Virginia Britannia” before the “com- 
pany of adventurers and planters, at Whitechapel, April 25, 1609” ( a few weeks before Strachey 
sailed). Op. cit., pp. 228-9. 

36P.C.C., 9 Kidd. 

37Mary Cooke was the daughter of Henry Cooke, Esq., of Lysting Kent, and of his wife Anne, 
daughter of Edward Goodeere, Alderman of London. Her ancestor Sir Thomas Cooke, of Giddey 
Hall, Essex, had been Lord Mayor of London, in 1643. Her children by William Strachey were 
William, John, Thomas, Howard, Frances, Marcy, and Anne. William Strachey’s children by 
Elizabeth Brocklet were Elizabeth, Ann, Abigaile, and Martha. 
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ond wife, Elizabeth Brocklet, survived him. The extremely valuable King 
Street, Westminster, property was to be handed down in the family until 
the early eighteenth century, when English and American Stracheys were 
still contending for it in the courts. This William Strachey was wealthy 
enough to be able to subscribe £50 to the fund for repelling the Spanish 
Armada in 1588.* 

The son, now well known because of his connection with Virginia, in 
1595 married Frances, daughter of William Foster (or Forster), of Crow- 
hurst and Camberwell, Surrey.*’ She was half-sister through her mother 
of Sir Edmund Bowyer, Knight (1552-1627). In 1601 he sued Anthony 
Penystone, Gentleman, of Saffron Walden, Essex. He was born about 
1570;” and his great-grandson John Strachey (1671-1743), who did a 
great deal of work on the pedigree, says that he was living in 1620. He had 
two children: William, the older, ancestor of the Sutton Court or main-line 
Stracheys; and Edmund, who died without issue. 

William Strachey of Camberwell and St. Giles in the Fields, the son of 
the Strachey who wrote about Virginia, seems to have been born a year or 
two after his father’s marriage in 1595. He died young — on February 
3, 1634-5. Yet he married three times. In 1620 he married Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of John Read of London and after of Presteign. By her he had three 
children: Catherine, Edmund, and William. In 1629 he married Anne, 
daughter of William Bourn, of Greenstead, Essex. By her he had a daugh- 
ter, Frances. His third wife was Elizabeth, daughter of William Cross of 
Norton, Fitzwarren, and Blackmore, Somerset, and widow of Samuel Jepp. 
By her he had two children: John, who became the friend of John Locke 
and who was the first Strachey to live at Sutton Court; and Elizabeth, who 
died young. The indenture of marriage with Elizabeth Jepp is dated 30 


December 1631; and the marriage must have occurred shortly afterward. 





38 Materials, p. 21. 

39The ane! of Walden parish indicate that “Mr. William Strachie and Mrs. Francis Foster” 
were married on 9 June, 1595. I cannot explain the “Mrs.” since all the evidence which I have 
points to her being the daughter of William Foster. Frances Foster’s mother, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Robert Draper, page of the jewel office to Henry VIII and owner of manors in Surrey, had 
first married John ies who died October 10, 1570. By him she had eleven children, —~ 
them Sir Edmund Bowyer. She married William Foster on September 9, 1572, and by him h 
first a son, Matthew, and then a daughter, Frances, who married William Strachey. The name 
Edmund was handed down in their younger son and in their grandson, the son of William. 

40Sir Charles Strachey and A. C. Gordon, Jr. Cop. cit.) assume that he was the William Strachey, 
son of John, whose baptism is recorded in the Walden Parish Register on 16 March , 1567-8. I 
think it highly probable that this was the “William Strachie of Saffron Walden, soldier,” who, 
according to the parish register, was buried in “the pit in the east yard” of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 
on July 26, 1596, since his age is given as thirty. His was the kind of career that a son of a 
younger son might have. 
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His will was made 1 February, 1634-5, and probated 13 June, 1635-6." 
Two Inquisitions Post Mortem indicate that he left much property: twenty- 
four messuages, twelve gardens, and a wharf in the parish of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster; and a “capital messuage” in New Fish Street, parish of St. 
Magnus, London.* A suit filed in Chancery many years later (13 January 
1681) by his son William against the widow of the youngest son John 
indicates that Edmund, the oldest son, was thirteen years old when his 
father died in 1634-5 and that he died without issue about 1649.” 

What we know about the William Strachey whose naine has become 
associated with the Virginia colony whets our curiosity to know more. Both 
the internal and the external evidence indicate that he was a man of un- 





41P.C.C., 69 Sadler. 

42April 28, 1636 (C. 142/779/1); October 27, 1636 (C. 142/779/18). 

*3Strachey versus Strachey, Chancery Proceedings, C. 7/330/4. In an article in the William 
and Mary Quarterly, V (1897), 6-15, Henry Strachey, the son of Sir Edward Strachey (1812- 
1901), traces the a ao still farther back as follows: the William Strachey who died in 1598 
and who presumably was the father of the first Secretary of Virginia was the son of another 
William Strachey of Saffron Walden (1547-1586-7); this William was the son of Gyles (the 
modern biographer Giles Lytton Strachey was named for this early Giles and for Lord Lytton, 
“Owen Meredith”); Gyles was the son of William. Sir Charles Strachey says, however, that the 
William Strachey who died in 1598 was the son of a William Strachey of Saffron Walden who 
died in 1586-7 but who was born in 1493. 

Although I cannot verify either pedigree with complete assurance, I find that Lay Subsidies 
CE. 179/110/365) shows a William Strachey the elder and a William Strachey ie younger 
living in the ish of Wolden, Essex, in 1553. Other records of this parish indicate that the 
younger Strachey here is the one who died in 1598. He would not have listed in Lay Sub- 
sidies in 1553 if he had not been twenty-one years old and thus taxable. If he was twenty-one 
years old in 1553, his father could not have been born as late as 1547, the date given in Henry 
Strachey’s pedigree. Sir Charles Strachey’s notes also indicate that there were descendants by 
the name of William in another branch of Essex Stracheys, deriving from a William Strachey, 
whose will is dated 1563, and his wife Amabel or Annabel, daughter of William Birde. The 
Stracheys of Sutton Court, Somerset, who have been the main line of the family during the last 
three hundred years, derive from William Strachey who died in 1598, from his son William 
(probably the Strachey who wrote about early Virginia), from his son William Strachey of Cam- 
berwell and St. Giles in the Fields who died in 1634-5, and from his son John (the friend of 
John Locke) who died in 1674. John had a half-brother, William, born after 1621, who lived 
in Virginia for many years; who married Mary, the daughter of James Miller, of York County, 
Virginia (by whom he had a daughter, Arabella, who married Henry Cox); and who in old age 
returned to England and was buried at Camberwell on November 12, 1686. Arabella Cox had 
a daughter Elizabeth who married Colonel John Smith, of Abingdon Parish, Gloucester County, 
Virginia, and who died in 1704, leaving two sons and a daughter. Still another William Strachey, 
an ironmonger, of Chauncery Lane, St. Dunstan in the West, London, is listed in The Inhabi- 
tants of London in 1638 (London: Society of Genealogists, 1931). The manuscript pedigrees 
made by John Strachey (1671-1743) indicate that this William was the nephew of the first Sec- 
retary of the Virginia colony and that he was the son of Howard Strachey (1576-1652), the 
fourth son of the William Strachey who died in 1598. This Howard Strachey was one of the 
executors of the will of his nephew, William Strachey of Camberwell and St. Giles in the Fields 
(died 1634-5). See also the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XVIII (1910), 80-96; 
Tyler's Quarterly, I (1919-20), 285; III (1922), 278; and the William and Mary Quarterly, IV 
(1896), 192-4; IX (1900-1901), 42-4. For an appraisal of William Strachey’s prose, see Howard 
Mumford Jones, The Literature of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (Boston: The American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1946), pp. 24-6. 
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usually high culture. We know that he came from an Essex family of 
good standing and that he moved into the London area and participated 
in its life just as many of the other Essex Stracheys were doing. We may 
also be sure that he embodied the spirit of the Renaissance at its best, that 
he lived a full life, that his senses were sharp and his mind alert, that his 
pulse beat fast to the accelerated tempo of the time, and that he counted 
among his friends many important people who were gazing with keen in- 
terest at the shifting spectacle of humanity all around them and who were 
commenting delightfully on what they saw. Mighty events were in the 
making, as Strachey clearly realized; and in giving himself to his age and 
to his admirable friends, he gave himself to our time and to us. Further- 
more, so far as he represents those Englishmen who founded the Virginia 
colony and determined the policies which assured its permanence — and 
it should be noted that he stands squarely in the middle of the activities 
which were associated with early Jamestown —he indicates clearly that 
the first permanent English colony in America was not established by 
mere tradesmen who had lost their humanity in their lust for gold, but by 
those who gloried in an enterprise which enabled them to act as purveyors 
of civilization with all its humanizing influences. 
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JOURNEY THROUGH THE WILDERNESS 


by Marsuatt W. Fisuwick* 


Historians generally single out the period immediately following the 
Revolutionary War as the high-water mark of atheism and infidelity in 
America. Several plausible reasons, such as the break with the established 
church, the excesses of a bitter war, the influence of Hume and the French 
Revolution, and the empty formalism of the surviving denominations, 
have been advanced. A much less satisfactory account has been given of 
the forces and events which paved the way for the “Great awakening” and 
“Great Revival” of the nineteenth century which re-established the power 
of Protestantism and set the basic religious pattern which has prevailed 
int America to our day. The dramatic, crucial battle for the Lord, waged on 
the vast expanses of a sparsely settled fledgling nation, has gone unheralded. 
One of the important participants in this struggle has fared badly in 
the hands of time; none of the standard biographical dictionaries or gene- 
alogies even mention him. This is James Kemper, pastor of the first church 
established in Cincinnati, and early missionary of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in Kentucky and Virginia. His missionary diary' is a valuable 
document and casts light on a neglected phase of the American struggle. 
Before turning to excerpts from his record of a three month’s missionary 
journey through Virginia in 1815, we might well glance briefly at the state 
of religion as the unfortunate War of 1812 was drawing to a close. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church had been organized since 1784 and Francis 
Asbury (1745-1816), “The Prophet of the Long Road,” had been in Ameri- 
ca since 1771 winning converts from New England to Georgia. Peter 
Cartwright (1785-1872) had been preaching a muscular Christianity since 
1802, planting the Methodist church on the frontier with a mighty hand. 





*Marshall W. Fishwick, B.A., University of Virginia, 1943; Served two years in the United 
States Navy, later becoming an instructor in University of Wisconsin; completed, 1948, course 
for his doctorate in American studies at Yale; awarded a Sterling Fellowship, he is now completing 
his thesis: Virginia 1902-1941: A Cultural epee Mr. Fishwick has accepted an Assistant Pro- 
fessorship in American Studies at Washington and Lee University. 

1Original in possession of Kemper family of Cincinnati; typewritten copy in manuscript room 
of Wisconsin Historical Society. we 
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The Presbyterians had had great advocates in William McGee and James 
McGready, and the Great Revival was in full sway, resplendent with jerk- 
ing, weeping, barking, and swooning. The Episcopal church, disestablished, 
stripped of its property, split by internal rifts, had at least established the 
succession of ordination, and begun to capture its lost following. By an 
act of Parliament Bishop White of Pennsylvania, Bishop Provoost of New 
York, and Bishop Madison of Virginia had been duly consecrated. But 
the stronghold of Episcopal training, the College of William and Mary, 
was still regarded as a hotbed of French religion and politics, and avowed 
unbelievers were common.? 

Although the circuit riders and traveling missionaries were of vital im- 
portance in the struggle to impose Christianity on the crude and tempestu- 
ous frontier, they were badly neglected by both the churchmen and citizens 
of their own day. Receiving almost no wages and no traveling expenses in 
many instances, they often resorted to manual labor to provide the necessi- 
ties of life. One Presbyterian missionary is reported to have proposed a 
new society — “The make-congregations-pay-what-they-voluntarily-promise- 
society” — because, as he went on to explain, “most clergymen do perform 
all they ever promise and often a very great deal more.” 

Such conditions help to explain why no niche has been reserved for 
James Kemper in our history. Another factor is his overshadowing by more 
publicized members of the Kemper family, which has played a distinguished 
réle in Virginia history. 

The first of the clan, John Kemper, was attracted to the Old Dominion 
by Governor Alexander Spotswood in 1714, settling at Germanna. Almost 
a century later the three Kemper brothers from the Northern Neck, Reuben, 
Nathan, and Samuel, led the 1804 border raid against West Florida, tak- 
ing advantage of the ambiguous Mobile Act. Though unsuccessful, the 
venture paved the way for eventual annexation. The Rt. Rev. Jackson 
Kemper (1789-1870), first missionary bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, established seven dioceses, opened a number of schools, and planted 
the Episcopal church in the northwest. James L. Kemper, in a later period, 
served the Confederate states as a major-general, held command of Rich- 
mond until the evacuation and was elected thirty-fourth governor of Vir- 
ginia. In the very year of the missionary journey we are to follow, the Rev. 
Jackson Kemper, speaking at a diocesan convention in Virginia (the state 





2Cf. Luther A. Weigle’s American Idealism (New Haven: 1928), p. 141 
3Rev. Greenough White’s An Apostle of the Western Church (New York: 1900), p. 80. 
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James Kemper had decided to leave), described the religious plight graph- 
ically. The trying and chaotic days through which the country had passed 
had broken spirits as well as bodies. Methods and practices alien to Chris- 
tian philosophy had spread. He pleaded with the clergy to “distinguish 
carefully between genuine religious affection and mere animal sensibility 
or faulty passion, causing impiety, pharisaical ostentation or infidelity in 
different natures.’* 

In the same year the Rev. James Kemper of Cincinnati was quietly pre- 
paring to begin a missionary journey back to his native Virginia, spreading 
the Presbyterian doctrines to which he had been converted. Born Novem- 
ber 23, 1753, in Fauquier County, Virginia, he was reared and married 
in the Episcopal church. While teaching school he was converted to Pres- 
byterianism, and all 15 of his children were to be baptized in that faith. 
At the age of 30 he accepted the job of government surveyor in Kentucky. 
Settling in the wilderness near Danville, Kentucky, he was persuaded by 
the Rev. David Rice to become a minister in the service of God. 

In 1789, the year of Jackson Kemper’s birth, James Kemper was licensed 
by the presbytery to preach “under direction of Mr. Rice.” The next year 
he moved to Cincinnati, and his authorization of April 27, 1791, to “supply 
in the settlements of the Miami at discretion,” was the first church appoint- 
ment of any kind for regular ministrations north of the Ohio. He was, of 
course, the first regular minister in Cincinnati.° 

Purchasing 140 acres of ground from John C. Symmes, he started life in 
the new village by building a blockhouse for protection against the Indians. 
His house of walnut logs stood until the twentieth century, and was a land- 
mark of the city. He kept his position in Cincinnati until 1796, after which 
he undertook missionary labors, serving his church in this and other capaci- 
ties until his death in his eighty-first year on August 20, 1834. 

But let us travel back, with the aid of his diary, to the morning of October 
5, 1815. The Rev. Mr. Kemper has been riding two days, with many weeks 
of missionary travel ahead of him as he moves back into Virginia. Of course 
all the entries cannot be reproduced in this article, but it is hoped that the 
flavor and spirit of the document can be caught from these excerpts: 


Thurs. October 5 (1815) Having set out on Tues. 3rd instant 10 o'clock under 
great discouragement both at home and the prospects abroad in my prescribed route 





*Rev. Greenough White, op. cit., p. 39. 

5Details of James Kemper’s life appear in two detailed histories of Cincinnati: Charles F. Goss’ 
Cincinnati, The Queen City (Cincinnati: 1912) and Henry A. Ford and Kate B. Ford’s History 
of Cincinnati, Ohio (Cleveland: 1881). 
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— the former especially, which, while I converse cheerfully, make my remarks and 
observations — my heart is burdened! 

I preached (at Flemingsburgh) to the poor unsettled people where I had spent 4 
years hard labour and finally left the field in despair. . . . The spirit of the day, but 
especially of the west, is most discouraging in a thousand instances. 

Sabbath Oct. 8 (1815. Preached to a very small assembly at Mrs. Poage’s 12 miles 
above Greenup Courthouse from Proverbs 22-6. 

No Presbyterian clergyman nearer than 40 or 50 miles and no prospect of any 
— the remoteness of the settlement, though on the bank of the Ohio, the unsettled 
land claims, and being long inured to a privation of public gospel ordinance, they 
seem reconciled with having a baptist sermon once a month and a presbyterian or 
methodist perhaps once in 6 or 12 months. 

Tues. 10 Oct. Rode five miles up Guyandott from the mouth — This is a decent 
Methodist place of some information and here is a Methodist district extending from 
Holsteins River and bordering on E. Tennessee to Gennessee, state of New York, 
containing 8 or more circuits, under one Presiding Elder who meets each circuit once 
in three months. . . . Nor is there any other plan so well calculated as to christianize 
the frontiers and mountain inhabitants, as that of the Methodists. 

Thursday 12 October. Preached about 3 or 4 miles below the mouth of Elk — 
but I had now contracted so great a cold and hoarseness that I was scarce able to 
speak — however I felt better after speaking, and rode to Charles Town and proposed 
preaching in the evening, but was informed there were so many sick and the Court- 
house was so open that it would not be prudent to attempt it. I crossed the River 
again and took lodging with Mrs. Rennels. 

Friday 13 October Rode towards Lewisburgh . .. 

Monday 16 October Traveled only 24 miles today on a gloomy misty day in a 
wilderness land alone, much indisposed, and my horse being no better. This day I 
surveyed my situation at home and abroad — and the whole day, realizing the suit- 
ableness of Elijah’s prayer when flying for his life. 

Sabbath 22 October Came to Madison Courthouse and preached in the evening 
to a very attentive assembly from Heb 3.2-2. I hope and believe the Lord was with 
us and some good done. 

Tues. 31 October Rode to Port Royal, spent a few minutes with the Rev‘ Saml. 
B. Wilson in Fredericksburg, on the state of religion. A very genteel tho small con- 
gregation convened in a large room in a tavern, and though this is said to be a place 
of the most extravagent dissipation and infidelity, yet they gave me a respectful and 
patient hearing while I preached to them from Psalm 147. The Lord taketh pleasure . . . 

Sabb. 5 Nov. Preached at Christ's Church at the request of a Methodist brother 
whose appt. this was. Had much freedom in speaking and the earnest attention of 
the people to Isaiah 40-9, 

Wed. 8 Nov. Rode 15 miles further to Richmond Hall (Wm. Settle’s) and found 
several persons collected expecting baptism. . . . The subject being mentioned, I 
found Mr. Settle expected one baptised and a Mr. James Shepherd all his. He is a 
Scotch seceder and had 3 unbaptized children having had no opportunity. In the 
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administration they all solemnly assented to, and took on themselves the obligation 
of Christian parents. May the Lord save them from neglect of duty. 

Fri. 1o Nov. Came to King George Courthouse, and though the notice had been 
timely yet I found none at the house, nor only 2 or 3 who talked of going — and I 
left the place. Here I had preached twice to a disorderly few, but not thought it 
proper to leave the ground in present despair. In this county there is still no preach- 
ing almost, except two circuit riders, and the state of methodism low. . . . By Mrs. T. 
I found that Rev. Mead was injuring his popularity with the Episcopalians (himself 
an eminent one) by some austerities about the ladies’ dresses, dancing, etc. 

Sabbath 12 Nov. Came to Stafford Courthouse. . and as in Richmond endeavored 
to establish from the present state of the world, especially the religious world, the 
reign and government of Jesus Christ. 

Mon. 13 Near Faugq' Courthouse and spent a few days in recruiting my horse, 
getting some clothes made, etc. 

Mon. 20 Nov. Came to Dumfries and to Parson Mason L. Weems’ then rode 
to Alexandria after appointing to preach in Dumfries on Friday next. Lodged with 
Tho. Varnel Esq., found Mrs. Varnel ill, and also a servant boy very ill. 

Tues. 21 Nov. Took leave and came to the city of Washington . . . 

Wed. 22 Nov. Mr. Blagden being engaged, Mrs. Blagden walked with me to 
show me the ruins of the Capitol, and also the Capitol Junior (preparing for Con- 
gress), the navy yard, etc. In the evening I preached from 2 Cor. 2-11 in Mr. Blag- 
den’s house, the stoves in the church not yet up, the influenzy prevailing greatly 
and therefore unsafe to go to the church. . . . Here I received every mark of polite and 
christian friendship. 

Thurs. 23 Nov. After breakfast I set out to my appt. at Dumfries. Had no in- 
terruption on the road, surveyed my past life, saw not only multiplied failures in 
my walk, but many flagrant violations of the divine law and of my own most solemn 
vows... 

Came to Parson Weems’ in the evening. 

Fri. 24 Nov. The uninstructed condition of the Northern Neck leaves the citizens 
under great disadvantages. Several spent the last evening with me at Parson Weems’. 
Here much desultery, inconsiderate, and rash conversation took place, especially 
between Mrs. Weems and her son Jessee, a lad of 16 or 17 and exceeding forward & 
one of their young converts. 

His mother remonstrated against his keeping such late hours with his friends 
and carrying their night meetings and their singing to such extremes saying she was 
determined to reduce him to meekness and obedience. He replyed with airs of levity 
and rashness that he was determined to go on, and that the Scripture required us 
to “leave father and mother to follow Christ.” — 

Mon 27 Nov. Rode 13 miles up to Pigneck. 

Tue 28 Nov. Came to Little River (Henry L. Hathaway's Esq.) Here I preached 
to a small confused congregation from Numbers 23-10. 

Wed 29 Nov. Returned to the neighborhood of Farqt Courthouse. The above 
is a place destitute and wretched for want of regular gospel ministrations accompanied 


with gospel grace. 
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Fri Dec 1, 1815. Came to Esq. Fishback’s (Jeffersonville) and preached to a con- 
siderable assembly from Proverbs 22-6. . . . I chose the text on account of the great 
neglect of youth in these parts. 

Sabbath 3 Dec. Came to Madison Cthouse and preached from 1 Cor. 16-14. I 
endeavored to bear down party prejudices. 

Tues 5 Dec. Set out for home at 9 o'clock. I have now made all the inquiry 
and all the observations on the state of religion in my district I could. Upon the 
whole I am convinced that the appearances are much more favorable than at any 
period since I first visited these parts as a Missionary. 

The great difficulty now attending religion may arise from the want of harmony 
among the different denominations and indulging a disposition to proselite. The 
(Episc.) Bishop of Virginia, More [Moore] is thought too willing and accordingly is 
forming churches of materials not duly prepared. Thus there is danger of the founda- 
tion not supporting so weighty a building as the church. 

[The following entries describe his journey via Swiftrun Gap, McGauhey’s Town, 
Warm Springs, Jackson River, Lewisburgh, Sewel’s Mt., and Greenup Courthouse, 
as he preached and visited en route.] 

Sat. 23 Dec. The revival of the Epics. Church in Virginia will require great pru- 
dence. . . . There is now a very great demand for the prudent circulation of Miller's 
Letters on the Christian Ministry in Virginia. This I labored to accomplish on a 
former tour but failed as the whole impression was sold off. 

It is too hard for flesh and blood to manage controversy and especially religious 
controversy, right. Men will neither write nor speak to each other with that candour, 
openness, and freedom which the laws of charity require. Yet the time has now 
arrived when more of this charity should be expected and when men should learn 
to give the argument of others, their just and full weight as well as their own and 
in that to which they have not yet attained. In point of agreement, they should not 
only learn to bear and forbear, but wait in the exercise of faith and prayer till “God 
shall reveal even this unto them.” 


While there would be no validity to generalizations built solely on this 
account, we might at least point out clues that are of value to the social 
historian. The allusions to Parson Weems’ family (November 20) indi- 
cate that much remains to be uncovered about the originator of such stories 
as the Washington cherry tree legend. Other passages challenge the con- 
ventional notion of sharp denominational conflict. Most of the people the 
Rev. Mr. Kemper encounters are in no position to stand on denominational 
grounds — they must take whatever preaching they can get, and be thank- 
ful. Kemper’s personal opinion of the Methodists, moreover, is magnani- 
mous. “No other plan,” he says, “is so well calculated to christianize the 
frontiers.” The most serious rift encountered (Nov. 10) was among the 
Episcopalians themselves, over the austere views of one of their clergymen. 
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References to the baptism problem (November 8), the status of public 
buildings (October 12), the method of obtaining clothing (November 
13), and the irregularities which prevailed on the frontier (November 29) 
are all of importance if we are to understand the complex period with which 
we are dealing. That much valuable material relating to our past has not 
been used, and that its uncovering by a new school of historians may dras- 
tically alter conventional views of our past, there can be doubt. One of the 
most significant traits of Virginia culture, for three centuries, has been its 
tendency to interpret the Old Dominion’s history in terms of the hero- 
theory. When, as acting State Librarian, Charles Poindexter wrote that 
“Virginia history is almost written in the lives of five or six men, whose 
life-periods nearly overlap,” he was only voicing an opinion that many 
before and after him, had reiterated. Virginia’s pride in her heroes is easy 
to understand. Of the three national hero-symbols that now dominate Amer- 
ican life (Lincoln, Washington, and Jefferson), Virginia supplied two. The 
South’s special symbol for the Lost Cause, Robert E. Lee, was a Virginian, 
and the two greatest figures out of the Colonial period, so far as the popular 
imagination is concerned (Captain John Smith and Pocahontas) are inti- 
mately tied up with the early history of the Virginia Colony. These hero- 
symbols, basic to Virginia’s ideology, satisfy emotional and psychological 
needs, and reflect the social and political thinking of her citizens. 

Yet all this does not mean there is no need to reconstruct the struggles 
and triumphs of average men, or even the lower classes. We can never 
understand the vast panorama of history, or the role of ideas in social change, 
until we deal much more thoroughly and comprehensively with all groups 
and classes of society than have many historians of the past. Such a pro- 
gram may well call for the codperative effort of several disciplines, and the 
use of various methods and techniques. As more and more scholars have 
become convinced of the truth of Buckle’s remark that “the philosophy of 
any subject is not at its center, but on the periphery where it impinges on 
all other sciences,” a number of joint projects have been launched. When 
such efforts are directed towards the rich and colorful fabric of Virginia 
history, the position of those powerful men who have done most to shape 
it will not be damaged; instead, many sections that have never been revealed, 
or which have been allowed to fade into oblivion, will stand out in such 
a way as to make even more interesting and significant the role of Virginia 
in the creating of the New World. 

6Charles Poindexter, Captain John Smith and His Critics (Richmond: J. L. Hill Co., 1893), 73. 
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As Described in a Letter of Augusta Blanche Berard' 


With Introduction and Notes by Clayton Torrence 


In ruts letter of Blanche Berard’s* written in the Spring of 1856 we have 
a particularly intimate pen picture of members of one of Virginia's most 
interesting family connections — the Custis-Lee family; and of a notable 
home at the height of its glory. Characteristic features of members of the 
household, of their kindred and of their friends are charmingly delineated; 
while the writer's pen does not fail in picturing their living environment. 
Blanche Berard’s was a heart that could feel the significance of what 
her eyes beheld and her mind received; and certainly her pen was “the 
pen of a ready writer.” Only five years after Miss Berard’s visit to Arlington 
the ruthless hand of war drove the members of this historic family from 
under their beloved roof-tree and tragically, by “divided loyalties,” separated 
kindred and friends by distances in the realms of political thought and 


!We are indebted to Mrs. Alexander G. Brown, Jr., of Richmond, for the privilege of publish- 
ing this interesting letter written by Miss Blanche Berard, in April 1856, following her visit to 
her friend Martha Custis Williams at Arlington, the home of Miss Williams’ great uncle, George 
Washington Parke Custis, in Fairfax County, Virginia. Mrs. Brown (Kate Marion Upshur) is 
the daughter of Custis Parke Upshur, who was a son of Admiral John Henry Upshur (1823- 
1917), U.S.N., and his wife Katharine A. Williams (1834-1864), a sister of Martha Custis 
Williams, whom Miss Berard was visiting at Arlington. In later years Miss Williams became the 
second wife of Admiral Samuel Powhatan Carter (1817-1891), U.S.N. 

Miss Berard’s letter was recently found, among family papers, by Mrs. George Lyttleton Upshur, 
of New York, and sent to her niece Mrs. Brown. The original envelope in which the letter was 
enclosed bears the address “Mrs. S. P. Carter, No 2017 Q St. Washington, D. C.,” and is post- 
marked “Hackensack, Apr. 2, 6 p.m. [the year badly blurred; it ma Be 1889 or 1899].” e 
envelope is inscribed in handwriting (probably Mrs. Carter's), “About Blanche Berard’s visit 
to Arlington to visit Martha Williams, in 1856.” It is most probable that Miss Berard, having 
this letter in her possession, sent it to her old friend Mrs. Carter. Miss Berard lived, during the 
latter years of her life, at Hackensack, New Jersey, and died there in the year 1901. 


Blanche Berard (her full baptismal name was Augusta Blanche) was born in West Point, 
New York, October 29, 1824, daughter of Claudius Berard (1786-1848), the first teacher, later 
ra of French in the United States Military Academy. Though not informed as to Miss 

rd’s education, she must have received excellent schooling, for in 1856 she was teaching at 
Pelham Priory, a private school of highest standing, in Westchester County, New York. She 
was the author of a “School History of the United States” (1854); “School History of England” 
(published in 1861); “Manual of Spanish Literature” (1868); a revision of “Goodrich’s Child's 
istory of the United States” (1878); and, in 1886, edited “Reminiscences of West Point in 
the Olden Times Derived from Various Sources and Register of Graduates of the United States 
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action “as far apart as the ends of the earth.” Some who appear in the 
pages of Miss Berard’s letter were “wearers of the Gray,” while others “wore 
the Blue.” One of them was even the leader, with his stainless heart and 
unyielding hand, of the armies which “wore the Gray” — the leader who 
led a people to spiritual victory through the ruin that had come to their 
material civilization by an overwhelming physical force. It was a merciful 
providence that had called from the earthly scene the proud old Master of 
Arlington before the tragic day of “a house divided” came to pass. George 
Washington Parke Custis, of Arlington, with whom Miss Berard found 
such delightful and interesting friendship, had died in October 1857.° 
Blanche Berard, a woman of parts, of distinguished family background, 
a person of wide range in her friendships, and of deep and strong attach- 
ment to particular friends, was an intimate friend of Martha Custis Wil- 
liams (“Markie,” as she was affectionately called by kindred and friends) 
who, at the time of this letter, was living with her great uncle, George 
Washington Parke Custis and his daughter, Mrs. Robert E. Lee, at Arling- 
ton. Mrs. Lee (Mary Custis) with her daughters and youngest son had 
returned to Arlington in 1855 when her husband, then a Colonel in the 
United States Army, had gone from the superintendency of the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, to service with the Second United 
States Cavalry. The opening passage of Miss Berard’s letter clearly shows 
how irresistible was the urgency of Miss Williams’ plea that she visit her 
at Arlington at this time; her love for her friend and the contemplation 
of the altogether delightful experience that such a visit in such surround- 
ings would afford, successfully overcoming what she felt, on first receiving 





Military Academy corrected to September 1, 1886; with an Index” (published by Evening News 
Printing and Binding House, East ogee Michigan). Miss Berard was postmistress at West 
Point for thirty years, a position held by members of the Berard family for a period of 72 years; 
her father and her mother having preceded her in that office. The last two years of her life Miss 
Berard resided in Hackensack, New Jersey, where she died in 1901 from a stroke of paralysis. 

Miss Berard’s father, Claudius Berard, born in Bordeaux, France, March 1, 1786, came to the 
United States in 1807 to escape conscription in Napoleon’s Army. For a while Mr. Berard lived 
in New York City and on Long Island, becoming professor of Latin and Greek in Dickenson 
College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, from 1812-1815. In meen 1815 he was appointed first teacher 
of French in the United States Military Academy, West Point, later becoming professor of French; 
and also occupying the office of librarian of the Academy for many years. He died at West 
Point, May 6, 1848. His “Lecons Francais” (1824) and “A Grammar of the French Language” 
(1826) were used as textbooks at West Point. Claudius Berard was accompanied to the United 
States by a brother, John Prosper Berard (who became a bookseller in New York City). Another 
brother, Louis Berard, lost his life in the wreck of the Ship Helen, off Southampton, L. I., in 
January 1820. (Cullum’s Biographical Register of Officers and Graduates of the U. S. Military 
Academy. Boston, 1891, Vol. I, pages 36-37; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 
Volume I, page 243.) 

3See Appendix 1, for note on George Washington Parke Custis (1781-1857). 
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the invitation, were insuperable difficulties. From first to last Miss Berard’s 
vividly descriptive letter holds interest for its readers of today as it must 
have held interest for those to whom it was originally addressed. 

We do not know when or where Blanche Berard and “Markie” Williams 
first met, though their friendship was one that dated from girlhood days. 
It is not unlikely that their meeting was at West Point where each of them 
had intimate associations with the United States Military Academy. Miss 
Berard’s father, Claudius Berard, had gone to the Academy in 1815 as 
teacher of French; Miss Williams’ father, Captain William George Wil- 
liams, was a graduate of West Point and a distinguished officer of the Army, 
who fell mortally wounded in action at Monterey, Mexico.* Miss Williams 
was a younger cousin of Mrs. Robert E. Lee’ and from early girlhood was 
greatly beloved by General Lee, whose letters to her in later years are filled 
with the tender regard in which he held her and with his interest in her 
welfare and the welfare of those who had fallen to her care. “Markie” 
Williams was frequently a guest in the Lee home and the earliest preserved 
of General Lee’s letters to her, dated “Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 2 Sept 1844” 
was addressed to “Miss Martha Williams, Care Mr C. Berard, West Point, 
N. Y.”® Miss Williams was at that time evidently visiting Blanche Berard 
in her father’s home at West Point, having a short time before visited the 
Lees at Fort Hamilton. In 1844 Blanche Berard was only 20 years old 
and Martha Williams was slightly younger. This friendship beginning 
in their “teens” carried through the years — certainly more than three score 
years — until the death of Martha Williams (who was then Mrs. Carter) 
in 1899. Blanche Berard (whose full name was Augusta Blanche Berard) 
was born at West Point, October 29, 1824. Splendidly educated, she taught 
for a while at The Priory School in Westchester County, New York, and 
wrote several historical text books and a manual of Spanish literature. She 
was for more than thirty years postmistress at West Point. Towards the 





4See Appendix 2 for note on Captain William George Williams (1801-1846) and the Williams 
family. 

5Mcs. Robert E. Lee (Mary Randolph Custis, 1808-1873) was the only child of George Wash- 
ington Parke Curtis (1781-1857) of Arlington, and his wife Mary Lee Fitzhugh (1788-1853), 
daughter of William Fitzhugh (1741-1809) of Chatham in Stafford County. Mrs. Lee and Mrs. 
America Pinckney (Peter) Williams (the mother of Martha Custis Williams) were first cousins. 
Mrs. Williams was a daughter of Thomas Peter (1769-1834) of Tudor Place, Georgetown, D. C., 
and his wife Martha Parke Custis (1777-1854), a sister of George Washington Parke Custis. 
Mr. Custis and Mrs. Peter were children of John Parke Custis (1755-1781) and his wife Eleanor 
Calvert (who married secondly Doctor David Stuart, of Hope Park, Fairfax County). 

6“To Markie,” The Letters of Robert E. Lee to Martha Custis Williams from the Originals 
in the Huntington Library. Edited and with introduction by Avery Craven . . . Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1833. 
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close of her life Miss Berard went to live in Hackensack, New Jersey, where 
she died from a stroke of paralysis in 1901. Her body, borne by a detail 
from the Cavalry detachment at West Point with members of the Academic 
Board acting as honorary pall-bearers, was interred in the Post Cemetery; 
it was committed to earth with the service of her beloved Episcopal Church, 
said by Archdeacon Thomas of the Church of the Holy Innocents, Highland 
Falls.’ 

Martha Custis Williams (“Markie”) was born in the year 1827, at 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D. C.; the home of her maternal grandparents, 
Thomas and Martha P. (Custis) Peter. The child of Captain William 
George Williams and America Pinckney Peter, his wife, Martha Williams 
was born of families that carried the highest tradition of culture and public 
service. A person of marked social gifts, talented and highly cultured, 
her most marked characteristic appears to have been that of a sense of re- 
sponsibility in her relationships with her kindred. Early in life, after the 
death of her mother and father (the former occurring in 1843, and the 
latter in 1846), the care of the younger members of the Williams house- 
hold came upon her. And in later years she took charge of her Upshur 
nephews and nieces who were left motherless by the death in August 1864 
of her sister Kate, the wife of John Henry Upshur. Her considerate care 
for her great uncle, George Washington Parke Custis, after the death of 
his beloved wife in 1853, when his daughter, Mrs. Robert E. Lee, was 
of necessity absent from Arlington with her husband and family, brought 
to her expressions of gratitude in letters from General Lee. Martha Custis 
resided for some time at Arlington. From West Point, in May 1854, Gen- 
eral Lee wrote to “Markie” (who was then at Tudor Place, the home of her 
aunt, Mrs. Beverley Kennon): “The influence of your sojourn [at Arling- 
ton], & your care & kindness for your Uncle & the domestics, have extended 
here, & is deeply felt & warmly acknowledged. May the satisfaction & com- 


7The items in regard to Miss Berard’s death and funeral are from a clipping of an obituary 
sent us by Miss E. K. Greene, Highland Falls, New York. The clipping is not dated and there 
is no indication of the name of the paper from which it was made; however, from the wording 
it would appear that the obituary originally appeared in a Highland Falls paper. From this 
obituary we also learn that Miss Berard was “survived by four sisters, Mrs. Col. Jared A. 
Smith, Mrs. Gen. Vogdes, Mrs. John Swartwout, and Euphelia, the latter a spinster.” Miss 
Berard’s body was accompanied from Hackensack, New Jersey, by “a nephew of the deceased, 
Major Vogdes.” From a letter of Miss Grace Harrington, Highland Falls, a great niece of Miss 
Berard’s, we also learn of a brother, Robert Berard, who married Eliza Mearns. 

We cannot forbear quoting from Miss Harrington’s letter (dated 1948) her story of a romance 
in Blanche Berard’s life. Miss Harrington writes: “When she [Blanche Berard] was about 18 
years old she was engaged to an officer at West Point and one day he rode down to the house 
to show her his new horse. The horse became unruly and threw him off striking his head against 
a tree and killing him. So she never married.” 
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fort of doing a good action be ever present with you, & may the blessings 
vouchsafed to the benevolent be always yours.” Martha Williams appears 
to have returned to Arlington several times after this. She was certainly 
sojourning there in the Spring of 1856 when Blanche Berard visited her.* 
General Lee had known “Markie” Williams from her early childhood and 
his was an affection and tender regard which grew and deepened with the 

assing years. Though actually a cousin, Martha Williams more nearly 
filled the role of younger sister to Mrs. Lee — Mary Custis — whose mar- 
riage to General Lee had taken place in 1832. Avery Craven Cin his intro- 
duction “To Markie”; The Letters of Robert E. Lee to Martha Custis Wil- 
liams) has written: “The early death of both of Miss Williams’ parents 
strengthened the ties and, in later years, gave the older man almost the place 
of a father to the orphan girl and her two younger brothers.” Among other 
talents, Martha Williams possessed one for painting that we glimpse in 
letters she received from Lee. In 1866, while’painting a picture of Traveller, 
the great General sent her a description of his beloved war-steed which 
later led Captain Robert E. Lee, Jr., to observe: “There can be no better 


description of this famous horse.” 





8Lee, Recollections and Letters of Robert E. Lee, pages 367-8. Among her treasured family 
apers Mrs. Alexander G. Brown, Jr., of Richmond, has the original of a memoir of George 

ashington Parke Custis written by Martha Custis Williams. Though the manuscript is un- 
dated we suspect, from the appearance of the paper, that it was written not so long after Mr. 
Custis’ death in October 1857. The concluding paragraph reads, “The writer of this memoir 
was warmly attached to him by the ties of kindred & friendship & deeply laments that she here 
so imperfectly conveys her appreciation of his character M.C.W.” 

9Craven, “To Markie” The Letters of Robert E. Lee to Martha Custis Williams, pages 73 
and 76, and Lee, Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee, page 83. When Captain 
Robert E. Lee, Jr., edited the Recollections and Letters . . . it was not known to whom the re 
in regard to Traveller was addressed as Captain Lee had before him only the description of 
Traveller as dictated by General Lee to his daughter Agnes, and corrected in his own hand- 
writing. The letter given by Craven in “To Markie . . .” identifies Martha Custis Williams 
as the artist whose inquiries elicited General Lee’s —- of Traveller. Martha Custis 
Williams’ interest in and talent for painting was an inherited one. Her father, Captain William 
George Williams, was well known i his interest in painting. One of the portraits painted by 
him was that of his father-in-law, Thomas Peter (1769-1834) of Tudor Place, Georgetown 
(A Portrait of Old Georgetown, by Grace Dunlop Ecker, pages 211-212). Another product of 
his brush, a portrait of Colonel Isaac Roberdeau (1763-1829), “a distinguished civil and military 
engineer . . . served under L’Enfant in laying out the City of Washington” is owned by the 
hoa Historical Society. This portrait of Colonel Roberdeau long ascribed to a “Captain 
Williams” certainly may now be identified as the work of Captain William George Williams. 
Captain Williams was an “Honorary Member, Amateur” of the National Academy of Design 
from 1832-1846. He used the initials “G. W. Williams” from 1832-1844. In 1844 he exhibited 
at the National Academy a self-portrait; but there is no record that he exhibited those of other 
members of his family. For these items in regard to Captain Williams we are indebted to John 
Lee McElroy, of the staff of the Virginia Historical Society; and to the Frick Art Reference 
Library, New York, through the courtesy of Mrs. Henry W. Howell, Jr. In her letter Blanche 
Berard refers to “two . . . portraits of Mrs. Williams with children painted by her husband . . .” 
as hanging at Arlington in April 1856 (See note 22). 
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When the War Between the States came in 1861 to her beloved land, 
the family at Arlington, having to seek quarter elsewhere; other friends 
and relations forced to retreat from “the border line”; Martha Williams 
found it possible to live with kindred who were able to remain within the 
vicinity of Washington City. Hers was indeed “a house divided”; one 
brother became an officer in the Confederate Army, finally sacrificing his 
life in the line of high and most perilous duty; one brother was an officer 
in the Union Army; and a brother-in-law an officer of high rank in the 
United States Navy; while of other relations and friends beloved, many 
gave their hearts and swords to the cause of the Confederate States, while 
as many others rendered valiant service in the armies of the United States. 
Hers was a heart one and indivisible in its love for the South — yet rent 
asunder by its personal love for individuals who found themselves oppos- 
ing each other, even to the point of glad willingness to yield their lives, 
in defending the side of the matter they deemed right. “Brother against 
brother” was no figure of speech to the heart and tongue of Martha Custis 
Williams. Then there was brought home to her all the bitterness of the 
fratricidal strife in the tragic, though heroic, death of her brother, Colonel 
Orton Williams, C.S.A., he over whom she had watched with care and 
thoughtfulness from his early boyhood. At long last, in the frantic days 
towards the end of the war, in August 1864, her sister Kate, wife of Lieu- 
tenant Commander John Henry Upshur, of the United States Navy, died, 
and the care of her four young children came to Martha Williams’ heart 
and hand. This obligation of love she assumed and discharged with un- 
flinching spirit. Hers a crown of sorrows, was made luminous by loving 
loyalty to the trusts committed to her. Above all, no doubt to her, was the 
continued, understanding friendship, of her kinsman, Robert E. Lee, to 
whom to the end of his life she was “my dearest Markie.” It was to her 
that he wrote in April, 1866, “. . . do not think it will weary me to do any- 
thing I can for you. I am easily wearied now and look forward with joy to 
the time, which is fast approaching, that I will lay down & rest.” “Easily 
wearied now,” was the great soldier and man and longing for rest; but it 
would not weary him to “to do anything I can for you.” If ever there was 
a frankly spoken tribute in friendship it is this passage in words of Robert 
E. Lee to Martha Custis Williams. 

For years to come Martha Custis Williams was to continue her interesting 
life among kindred and friends; at last becoming the wife of the distin- 
guished and gallant seaman and soldier Samuel Powhatan Carter (1817- 
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1891), the only American who was both a Rear Admiral, U.S.N., and a 
Major General, U.S.A." Then on November 2, 1899, this gracious lady 
passed froin earth, and her body was laid to rest, with those of her loved 
kindred who had gone before, in beautiful Oak Hill Cemetery, Georgetown. 


THE LETTER 
For my dear Mother & Sisters and for M** Vaughan."! 


—s a 
My dearest Mother Pelham Priory? April 18% 1856 


More than a fortnight ago I received a letter from Markie inviting me most kindly 
and temptingly to visit Arlington. I replied that my present engagements would 
prevent my leaving the Priory before 1* July and then it would be too warm for a 
visit to Virginia. 1 added that we should have a week's vacation beginning on the 
ensuing Wednesday, but as it was only a week it would be of no avail for a visit at 
such a distance. This letter was despatched on Wednesday the 24 April. The follow- 
ing Monday I rec4 another letter from Markie begging me so urgently to come to 
Arlington now, and giving so many good reasons for it that I really could not help 
taking the matter into consideration. M{[arkie] with the ignorance common to those 
who have never themselves taught School suggested that my place could be supplied 
for two or three weeks and urged a visit of at least that length. Of course such an 
idea was not to be entertained, but the question whether it were worth while to go 
only for one brief week did employ & perplex my mind for the remainder of the 
morning. About two o'clock I decided in the affirmative, & after dismissing my after- 
noon class, | went to my room packed my trunk, and deciding to begin my journey 
that very evening prepared myself accordingly. The plan was to spend the night in 
Brooklyn and start early Tuesday morning for Washington. I left the Priory about 
six o’clo, and after waiting at the Dépot nearly an hour, took the cars at New 
Rochelle at 7 o’clo. I found myself seated next a very interesting looking lady who 
appeared to be alone, and before us sat an evident gentleman. When the baggage 
Express man came round I asked if he would have my trunk at the N. J. R. R. the 
next morning by the 8 o’clo train. He promised but demanded payment beforehand. 
I demurred, preferring to pay on delivery of baggage. He insisted however and I 
gave him the quarter. When he left, my lady-neighbour remarked that the Express 


10Samuel Powhatan Carter (1819-1891), a native of the State of Tennessee; Rear Admiral, 
U.S.N., and Major General, U.S.A. See Appendix 3 for sketch. 

ep, eee to say that we have been able to obtain only the baptismal name — Mary — of 

. Berard; her family name is as yet unknown to us. The names of the sisters to whom Miss 





onl wrote this letter are also unknown to us. 

“Mrs. Vaughan” was the wife of the Reverend John Apthorp Vaughan, D.D., of Philadelphia. 
Both Doctor and Mrs. Vaughan are several times referred to in this letter. See Appendix 5 for 
an account of the Vaughans; a truly notable family. 

12“Pelham Priory,” Westchester County, New York, a noted school which was 
regarded with favor by young ladies of the Southern United States.” See Appendix 4 for note 
on this institution. 
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agents were very trustworthy. This opened a conversation in the course of which 
I discovered that she too was going to Brooklyn but expected friends at the cars to 
meet her. In a few minutes the gentleman before us left his seat & then the lady 
told me that he too was a Brooklynite but she could not recall his name. Soon after 
he returned to his seat. The lady was telling me of an interview she had had with 
old D* Brace, and she said that he remarked when he left her alone in the cars at 
Pittsfield, — “You will feel very lonely in this Journey” — then added — “but no — 
you are not alone for God is with you.” I said “What an inestimable comfort such 
an assurance is — how it allays one’s nervous fears when traveling alone.” The 
gentleman then turned round and added a remark of the same nature. The christian 
chord in each had been touched and we felt as friends. Soon the gentleman was 
discovered to be a Mr. Corning of Brooklyn, and the lady the widow of Capt Thos: 
Britton of the same City. The result was a very pleasant conversation, during which 
we waked up many mutual friends and finally Mr. Corning took me under his wing, 
and a very friendly wing it was, and landed me safely at Uncle Robert's door. All 
the family were duly surprised to see me, but I believe pretty generally approved 
of my projected expedition. The next morning by a few minutes after 7 o’clo. 
Mesier and I started for the 8 o’clo N. J. R R train. Reaching Fulton Ferry we 
found a large vessel directly across the slip on the N. Y. side, and as there was a 
prospect of waiting a half hour before crossing M[esier] proposed our trying the Wall 
St Ferry. We walked thither very rapidly, & reached just in time to see the boat 
push off. Took the next boat, then a Wall St omnibus on the N. Y. side, & reached 
the Jersey City ferry within a very few minutes of the boat's leaving. Mesier went 
to look up my baggage, and I applied for a ticket. Told, that was not the office, for 
through tickets to Washington, I must go to another place, or I could get it on the 
boat. Forgetting entirely in my confusion that they would not check my baggage 
until I showed the ticket, and that M[{esier] could do nothing without it, I marched 
on board the boat and took a trip to Jersey City leaving Mesier searching for me. 
Finding my baggage was not on the boat, and remembering D* Vaughan’s version 
of the proverb, “A fool & his baggage are soon parted,” I re-crossed to N. Y. Found 
Mesier had deposited my trunk in the Express office, with orders that it should be 
sent on in the 6 o’clo evening train. I felt a little, perhaps more than a little dis- 
appointed, and yet was sure it was all right, and ‘ere another day had passed, I 
realized all the kindness of the Providence which detained me. Had I gone in that 
train, | should have reached Washington in the evening which would have in- 
creased ten-fold my trouble in getting to Arlington. After seeing my baggage, I 
walked to Harry's Store, and sent for Mesier, who was not a little amused to see this 
cousinly bad penny turn up again. He was greatly relieved however, and after con- 
sulting with him & Harry, it was decided that I should go on to Philadelphia in 
the 11 o'clo train A M and spend the evening at Dt Vaughan’s!’ until 11 at night, 
when I should take the cars for Washington, and arrive there at 6 o’clo on Wednes- 
day morning. Harry went with me to the cars & I purchased a through ticket for 





13See Appendix 5 for Doctor Vaughan. 
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$7.50.'* Met Mr Scofield of the Am: S. S. Union whom I knew slightly, and who 
took good care of me. Reaching Phil'* I took an omnibus to M* Williams in Vine 
St. Found all pretty well but M* Rundlett who is quite ailing. They treated me 
very kindly & cordially, and after staying an hour or so, and obtaining a promise 
from M' Wiilliams] that her husband should go with me to the cars, I walked with 
M* R{undlett] to Dt V’s [Vaughan’s] — A strange servant opened the door, but in 
a moment Kate Butler’s arms were around me, and soon M*® Flagg — then Lizzie 
Butler happened in, and in a few minutes Dt V[aughan] came, having just carried 
a letter to the post for me. It was a delightful meeting I assure you, and an evening 
never-to-be-forgotten. There was one sad circumstance however which made me 
feel painfully — dear M** Vaughan’s illness. The following day would complete the 
16 week that she had been confined to her bed. The White Swelling still con- 
tinues and an attack of Varioloid had added to her sufferings. Our only consola- 
tion but it is most precious, is to leave her where alone she finds comfort in resting 
—in the loving-kindness of Him who doth not willingly afflict the children of men, 
and Who loveth His chastened ones. The golden moments of that precious evening 
sped rapidly. At prayers, I read the chapter, out of the accustomed Bible and sitting 
in my old place.!® They sang “Savior Source of every blessing” and then Dt Vaughan’s 
prayer was full of calm and comfort. It helped me in my Journey. About % past 
10 o'clo Mt Williams D* V[aughan] Kate Butler and I got into a carriage and drove 
to the cars. Being arranged for night traveling they are luxurious affairs. When 
my friends had gone I hung up my bonnet, donned a hood and prepared to make 
myself comfortable. First however, having an interview with the conductor. I told 
him I was alone & asked him to look after me. To which he replied, “With the 
greatest pleasure.” He then introduced me to a man, whom he called “Mark” who 


was the Conductor all the way through to Washington. Mark did not belie his 





1#The “Mr. Corning of Brooklyn” and “The lady, the widow of Capt Thos: Britton of the 
same city”; “Uncle Robert” (who lived in Brooklyn), “Mesier” and “Harry,” to whom Miss 
Berard refers in this part of her letter, have thus far escaped identification. It is not improbable 
that “Uncle Robert,” “Mesier” and “Harry” were related to Miss Berard through her mother. 
See Appendix 6. 

15“Mr Scofield of the Am: S. S. Union.” The American Sunday School Union was located 
at 316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. “Mr Schofield” may have been Frederick Schofield, of 
146 Chestnut Street, who was a Pookseller: and it is quite possible that he may have had con- 
nections with the American Sunday School Union, as they published books. “Mr Williams 
in Vine Street” was possibly Isaac $. Williams, whose residence is listed in a Philadelphia Di- 
rectory as “408 Vine Street”; he was an importer and manufacturer of tinware, with offices at 
256 Market Street. “Mrs. Rundlett,” “Kate Butler,” “Mrs. Flagg” and “Lizzie Butler” have not 
been identified. (From a report of his search for information to assist in identifying the parties 
named, as contained in a letter from R. N. Williams, 2nd, Director, The Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, Philadelphia.) 

16Evidently Miss Berard had visited the Vaughans in Philadelphia prior to this time. In 
“To Markie” The Letters of Robert E. Lee to Martha Custis Williams . . . in a letter dated “West 
Point 9 Sept 1853,” Gen. Lee writes to “Markie”: “The Berards are well. I have not seen your 
friend since the 1st Sept. & do not know whether she has returned to Phil®. or not.” This is 
undoubtedly a reference to Blanche Berard who had certainly been in Aer ry we recently. In 
a letter dated “Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 26 May 1845” Gen. Lee writes “Markie” that he was going 


to West Point and “I hope I shall see Miss Blanche and Claudio.” In June 1853 he wrote 
West Point, “Mrs Berard’s family are well.” 
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apostolic name. He took the very best care of me at Harve de Grace, where we 
crossed the Susquehannah in a boat, & took another set of cars, and also at Baltimore, 
where we changed again. Just after leaving Baltimore, I wrote a pencilled hurried 
note to Markie, telling her that I was on my way to Washington, where I expected 
to arrive about daylight, and should wait in the laidies’ room at the Dépot, until 
the carriage was sent in for me from Arlington. By this time a new conductor-friend 
had taken me in charge, & offered to forward my note, by giving it to the Alexandria 
Omnibus driver, I being under the delusion that he passed Arlington, and would 
leave it at the door. A blissful dream of ignorance from which I was doomed to be 
somewhat rudely but most effectually awakened. After reaching the Dépot, my 
Conductor came to me and said “You will have to wait here some time, and I too 
remain several hours in Washington — the Capitol is but a few steps off, as you are 
a stranger would you not like to walk up and see it.” The idea of my first visit to 
the Capitol with a R. R. Conductor was novel, but “never refuse a good offer” 
especially when made with a good kind motive, is a wise motto, and I adopted it. 
It was a beautiful morning, the Sun gradually dispersing the mist. The Capitol 
looked magnificently, even in its present unfinished state. The architecture is im- 
posing and the marble beautiful. They are building two immense additions one 
on either side and enlarging the dome. Standing on the steps of the building we 
looked down upon the spacious grounds, ornamented with Greenhough’s fine statue 
of Washington. — Beyond them streched Pennsylvania Avenue with its magnificent 
length and breadth, the White House looming up at the distance of nearly two miles. 
Turning our backs on the view of the City and facing the building, the grandeur 
of the front struck me forcibly. The marble statuary is so beautifully appropriate. 
On the right at the head of the flight of marble steps, is a group representing a back 
wood’s man saving a family of early settlers from the Indian tomahawk. On the 
left Columbus & Pocahontas. — There are others, but I have forgotten them. We 
entered the Rotunda. There I saw M* Weir's picture — undoubtedly the master piece. 
Of the others I liked best, DeSoto discovering the Miss: but afterwards heard that 
it was miserable. I did not admire the “Baptism of Pocahontas” particularly, nor the 
“Landing of the Pilgrims.” Trumbulls four pictures “The Declaration of Independ- 
ence” “Washington resigning his Commission” “Surrender of Burgoyne & Conwallis” 
complete the collection.!” I returned to the Dépot. Half hours & whole hours passed, 
& still no carriage from Arlington. I began to make inquiries. Found Alexandria 
six miles from Arlington, and no omnibus passed anywhere near the latter place. 
Inquired what a hackman would ask to drive me there? $4. $3. & 2.50 at very lowest. 
Felt provoked and the “unprotected female” phase began to appear. Soon a gentle- 
man who had become aware of my dilemma, gave me the comforting assurance 
that had he known it 5 minutes sooner, his son who had just left in a carry-all, would 
have driven me to Arlington. The son however being past re-call, he advised me 
to take an omnibus, go to Georgetown & get out at a certain druggist’s, who knowing 
Mr Custis would be at some pains to send a message to Arlington for me. I took the 





17Admired by Miss Berard on her first sight of them in the Spring of 1856, the statues and 
paintings here referred to by her may still be seen “in their accustomed places.” 
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advice. It was a lovely day and despite my perplexities I could not help enjoying 
my drive along Penn’* Avenue, and the view of the Presidential Mansion, the 
Treasury and War & Navy Departments. A lady in the Omnibus opened her eyes 
wide, for a moment, when pointing to the President's, I asked her “What that building 
was.” The momentary expression was comical enough, and betrayed as plainly that 
she had never been out of Washington, as my question that I had never been in it 
before. Reached the druggist — the store closed — the owner having recently died. 
I was now no better off than before. Having still a miserly regard for my purse 
I asked a young man whether I could not leave my baggage at a tavern hard by, to 
be sent for, and walk to Arlington. He replied “Yes — it was a smart walk but he 
would go with me to show me the way.” I rather demurred at making my entree 
at Arlington with such an escort (he was the Timer of the Omnibus line) and pro- 
posed his getting a carriage. He could only procure a light carry-all and negro-boy 
for $2. I asked if the lad was a trusty-driver — to which he responded “I do’nt know 
—I reckon I'll drive you myself.” It seems this young man, having been summoned 
to attend a trial that morning, and the case being unexpectedly postponed, was some- 
what at a loss wht to do with his unwanted leisure. Being gallantly disposed, I pre- 
sume he thought he could not do better than to come to the aid and rescue of a for- 
lorn damsel. The drive from Georgetown to Arlington is very beautiful. We crossed 
the Potomac over a bridge nearly a mile in length and the opposite shore as well as 
the view up & down the river is lovely. Arlington House which stands on very 
high ground about a mile from the river, presents from every point of view a very 
attractive appearance. It is built after the model of a Grecian Temple, but an ex- 
ceedingly chaste simple style of architecture. A Doric Temple I should judge. As 
my magnificent equipage drew up to the house, a little negro appeared to whom I 
announced myself. In a moment Markie rushed out, delighted, amazed, and amused. 
I dismissed my friend with $2 having saved 9** by my Georgetown expedition. Found 
only M Lee & her father with Mfarkie] at home. Mary Lee is in Baltimore — 
Columbia Williams at the South. I was particularly sorry to miss Lum as so many 
years have passed since we met. Orton too is away at school.!® Lawrence whose 
engagement with Miss S _ of Baltimore has recently been broken is also on 
duty in that city. Perhaps you had better say nothing of this matter. Markie says 
Miss G................. was very attractive, but being a R. Catholic, she (Markie) never could 
have felt happy in the marriage and was truly thankful that the prospect of it had 





18“Found only Mrs Lee & her father with Markie] at home. Mary Lee is in Baltimore. 
Columbia Williams at the South . . . Orton is away at School. Lawrence . . . is also on duty 
in that city [Baltimore].” “Mrs Lee” is, of course, Mary Randolph Custis, wife of General Robert 
E. Lee; “her father” was George Washington Parke Custis ehwets (See Appendix 1). 
“Mary Lee” was Mary Custis Lee, a daughter of General and Mrs. Robert E. Lee. “Columbia 
(“Lum”) Williams” was the daughter of Captain William George Williams and America Pinck- 
ney Peter, his wife, and therefore sister of “M{arkie]” (Martha Custis Williams) whom Miss 
Berard had - to visit at Arlington. Columbia Williams married Abel Brown Upshur. (See 
Appendix 2, for the Williamses. ) 


“Orton,” to whom Miss Berard refers as “away at school” was William Orton Williams, a 
younger brother of “Markie’s”; and the youngest child of Captain William George and America 
Pinckney (Peter) Williams. For note on William Orton Williams and his valiant service to the 
Confederate States of America, see Appendix 7. 
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ceased.'8* Mr Lee appeared just as usual — She had been out gardening. Tell Minnie 
I wish she could see the house and the house-keeping. It is a style of which she has 
no conception & I am sure w4 quite overwhelm her.!9 First after crossing the Portico 
you enter a large Hall hung with pictures of great interest. Peale’s Gen! and M™= 
Washington, Gen! Parke, an ancestor of Mt Custis, painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller; 
of course extremely interesting — around the general's neck hangs a miniature of 
Queen Anne, presented to him by her Majesty, for bringing the first news of the 
battle of Blenheim. That picture alone is worth a visit to Arlington.2° On the right 
of the hall opens a room, which a sort of archway divides into two, a larger & smaller 
apartment. I said to Markie “I me room; it is not the least bit in order” — “Yes” 
she replied “perhaps you think as M*™ Pierce (M* President) remarked of it the other 
day “it is a preeminently Social Room.” M*™ Washington’s tea-table is in this room; 
also vases & other furniture from Mt Vernon. The Washington silver too is in an 
antique side board, in the smaller division of the apartment which is used for a 
dining room. Think of pouring out my own tea from the silver tea-pot which the 
honored mistress of Mt Vernon daily used??!— Interesting pictures — LaFayette & 





18a“Lawrence . . . is also on duty in that city [Baltimore].” This was Lawrence Williams 
(1832-1879), son of Capt. William George and America P. Williams; the elder brother of Col. 
Wm. Orton Williams, C.S.A. For note on Major Lawrence Williams, U.S.A., see Appendix 7. 


19“Minnie” has not been identified. It may be that she was one of Miss Berard’s sisters. 


20The portrait here referred to as “Peale’s Gen! . . . Washington” is the celebrated portrait 
of George Washington in the uniform of a Colonel of Virginia Militia, painted by Charles 
Willson Peale at Mount Vernon, May, 1772. This portrait is “the first known likeness of Wash- 
ington.” It passed at Mrs. Washington’s death to her grandson, George Washington Parke 
Custis, who left it to his daughter, Mrs. Robert E. Lee, who in turn left it to her son, Gen. G. W. 
Custis Lee. The portrait is now at Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia (See 
Morgan and Fielding, Life Portraits of George Washington, p. 24). A copy of this portrait, 
made by William E. West (1788-1857) is in the George Bolling Lee Memorial Collection of 
Portraits, Battle Abbey, Richmond, in custody of the Virginia Historical Society. 

The portrait of Colonel Daniel Parke (1669-1710) painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, referred 
to by Miss Berard, is now in the George Bolling Lee Memorial Collection of Portraits. 

The “Peale’s . . . Mrs Washington,” referred to by Miss Berard as being at Arlington in April 
1856, we are confident was the portrait of Mrs. Washington painted in 1757 by John Wollaston, 
while she was still Mrs. Custis. The Wollaston portrait was certainly at Arlington. In the 
collections of the Virginia Historical Society there is a small photograph of this Wollaston por- 
trait of Mrs. Martha Custis (later Mrs. Washington), on the Pack of which is written: “Taken 
from an original painting at Arlington [signed] M. C. Lee.” The original of this portrait is at 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, and a copy, made by William E. West, in the 
George Bolling Lee Memorial Collection of Portraits, referred to above. 

2IMrs. Washington's tea-table, referred to here, cannot now be positively identified. It might 
be a table now owned by Mrs. Hanson Ely; or it may be a table now at Mount Vernon which 
is reported to have been presented by George Washington Parke Custis to a friend. Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s silver teapot is now owned by Mrs. Hunter De Butts. This silver teapot was made by 
“¥* Richardson, of Philadelphia, about 1787. Mrs. Ely and Mrs. De Butts are daughters 
of Captain Robert E. Lee, Jr., son of General Robert E. and Mary (Custis) Lee. Part of the 
Washington silver which was at Arlington is now at Mount Vernon on loan from Mrs. George 
Bolling Lee, widow of Doctor George Bolling Lee, a son of General W. H. F. Lee, who was a 
son of General Robert E. and Mary (Custis) Lee. (We are indebted to Charles C. Wall, Resi- 
dent Superintendent of Mount Vernon, for this information.) 

The Mount Vernon treasures of silver, china, family pictures and furniture were inherited 
by George Washington Parke Custis from his grandmother, Mrs. Martha Washington, under 
provisions of her will dated September 22, 1800. 
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Washington with miniatures and portraits of the Custis family hang in this room, 
Opposite on the left of the Hall is a beautiful & noble drawing room, very hand- 
somely furnished and hung too with paintings. Col Lee’s portrait is there — also 
beautiful pictures of the children.*!* On the mantel-piece stands china from Mt 
Vernon — a cup & saucer of porcelain, manufactured in China, & painted in E......... ? 
[England?] & presented to Gen! & M™ Washington by Van Brahaam, I believe an 
E. India merchant. Around the rim runs a chain with the names of each state (15) 
inserted in the links.2!> At the end of the hall & on the left side of it, a stair-case 
leads you to the upper rooms. They are all large, but we should think them terribly 





21a“The interesting pictures — Lafayette & Washington . . .” probably refers to the cabinet 
picture, in relief, by Madame de Brienne, representing the heads of Washington and Lafayette. 
Other portraits of Washington at Arlington were the Charles Willson Peale portrait of him in the 
uniform of a colonel of colonial troops, painted in 1772 (see note 20), and the — rtrait. 
At Arlington were also small portraits of George Washington Lafayette (son of the Marquis) 
and of his wife. 

The “miniatures and portraits of the Custis family” were doubtless miniatures of John Parke 
Custis (1755-1781) and of his daughters, while the portraits were certainly those of John Custis 
(1678-1749); his son Daniel Parke Custis (1711-1757) and the latter’s children, John Parke 
Custis and Martha Parke Custis (1754?-1773); and the portrait of Mrs. Martha Custis (later 
Mrs. Washington). The “two [Custis portraits] painted by Van Dyke [which] tradition says 
came from Holland where the family originated” (referred to in accounts of the family), were 
certainly at Arlington at the time of Miss Berard’s visit; but have now (1949) disappeared. The 
portraits of John Custis (painted by Hesselius); Daniel Parke Custis, Mrs. Martha Custis, and 
of the two Custis children (all painted by Wollaston) are at this persent time at Washington 
& Lee University as is also the Peale portrait of Washington in the uniform of a colonel of 
colonial troops. Copies, by William E. West, of the Peale portrait of Washington and of the 
Wollaston portrait of Mrs. Custis (later Mrs. Washington) are in the George Bolling Lee Memorial 
Collection of Portraits in Battle Abbey, Richmond, as a loan to the Virginia Historical Society. 
(For references to the Custis and Washington portraits as being at Arlington see Recollections 
and Private Memoirs of Washington . . . [the edition edited by Mrs. R. E. Lee and B. J. Lossing; 

rinted, New York, 1860], page 14; footnote on page 21; and pages 516 et seq.; and E. G. Swem, 
‘Brothers of the Spade: rrespondence of Peter Collinson, of London, and John Custis, of 
Williamsburg, 1734-1746” in Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society . . . April 1948, 
Vol. 58, Part I, pages 31 et seq.). 

“Col. Lee’s portrait . . .” to which Miss Berard refers, was the portrait. painted about 1831-4, 
attributed to Benjamin West, Jr., the first of the portraits of General R. E. Lee. This portrait, 
which became the property of General Custis Lee, after his mother’s death, long at Washington 
and Lee University, subsequently passed into the hands of the widow of Colonel Robert E. Lee, 
son of General W. H. F. Lee (See Freeman, R. E. Lee . . . Vol. I, pp. 118-119). 

We have not attempted to trace “the beautiful pictures of the children” (evidently the Lee 
children), to which Miss Berard refers. 

21bThis cup and saucer belonged to the set of china now designated as The Martha Washington 
or States China. “This set was made and decorated in China, on the order of Jacob Van Braam, 
Dutch merchant or factor who migrated from China to the United States and settled in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. It bears the names of the fifteen states then in the Union [Kentucky being the last 
malt within the links of the endless chain about the border, and Mrs. Washington’s initials 
in the center. There are several representative pieces of this set at Mount Vernon and there 
are several other surviving pieces; no considerable number in the ion of any individual 
or institution, so far as we know,” writes Charles C. Wall, Resident Superintendent, Mount 
Vernon. The Virginia Historical Society has for many years possessed a saucer from this set of 
china; though a search of the Society’s archives has failed to discolse the name of the donor or 
the date at which the saucer was presented. 

Mrs. Washington’s will ifcally gave this set of china to her grandson, George Washington 


Parke Custis, in these words: “. . . the set of tea china that was given me by Mr. Van Braam, 
every piece having M. W. on it.” 
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unfurnished. Markie’s room commands a beautiful view of the river & of Wash- 
ington. In it are two large double bedsteads. The picture of her Mother —oh! so 
sweet, how I wish you could see it— hangs over the mantel piece. Her father’s 
portrait, taken when he was in the Infantry hangs opposite. Two other portraits of 
Mrs Williams with the children, painted by her dear husband are in the room.” 
In the apartment adjoining Markie’s stands the bed on which Washington died.” 
I intended to have passed two nights upon it, at least, but was prevented. I however 
lay down there for a couple of hours. I find that relating every adventure will make 
my letter too long, therefore I will omit many which I can give you when we meet, 
if spared to do so. On Thursday Markie M™ Lee & I started for Wash". Leaving 
Ms Lfee] calling, M & I, after stopping at a milliners & locksmiths, proceeded to 
Tudor Place Georgetown heights.** I need not tell you that this was an interesting 
spot to me. The house where M{arkie] was born and so associated with our dear 
old friend Capt Wiilliams]. It is a grand house altho not so imposing as Arlington. 
M* Kennon was out. We saw Miss Wight, the escaped Nun I once told you of. 
She is living with M*™ K. She is a very accomplished & agreeable person & extremely 
kind.* I have great reason to doubt the truth of the story I repeated to you last fall, 
about Lum and her Aunt Britannia. We walked in the green house — looked into 
Mt Vernon mirrors and saw other interesting furniture, admired the beautiful view 
& flocks of black-birds in the trees, and then departed. Miss Wight kindly saying 
she would call on Saturday for us at Col Abert’s?® & go with us to the Presidents. 





22Unfortunately we have not been able to obtain any authentic information about the portraits 
here referred to. 

23This bed of General Washington’s, on which he breathed his last, December 14, 1799, 
was made in New York in 1789. “After Mrs. Washington’s death it was carefully preserved 
at Arlington House by her grandson, George Washington Parke Curtis. In 1908, through the 

erosity of his descendants, it was returned to its accustomed place [in General Washington's 

oom at Mount Vernon].” (Mount Vernon, Virginia, An Illustrated Handbook. The Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union . . . [1947], page 60. In this charmingly written and 
printed Handbook, on page 61, is a picture of General Washington’s bed.) 

2#Tudor Place, Georgetown, the ees of Thomas Peter (1769-1834) who married Martha 
Parke Custis (1777-1854), and in 1856 the home of their youngest child and daughter, Britannia 
Wellin Peter (1815-1911), wife of Commodore Seveday Kennon (1809-1844), U.S.N. See 
Appendix 9 for note on the Peter family and Tudor Place. 

Miss Ann G. Wight left the Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, D. C., about 1831. 
She was a cousin of Mrs. John Peter Vann Ness (Marcia Burns), who was so greatly esteemed 
for her works of philanthropy. Mrs. Beverley Kennon (Martha Custis Peter), of Tudor Place, 
had been a student at the i under A direction of “Sister Gertrude”; which was Miss 
Wight’s name as a Religious. Miss Wight and Mrs. Kennon were devoted friends and she re- 
quested that her body be buried in a lot in Oak Hill Cemetery, Georgetown, which belonged to 
Mrs. Kennon. Miss Wight died November 19, 1867, at the residence of Colonel Archer Anderson, 
in Richmond, Virginia, and the funeral, and interment of her body, was held in Oak Hill Ceme- 
tery, November 21st following. We are indebted to Miss Agnes Peter, of Washington, for these 
facts in regard to Miss Wight. Miss Sallie Archer Anderson, of Richmond (a daughter of the 
late Colonel Archer Anderson), vividly recalls the death of Miss Wight — “Sister Jettie” — as 
she was affectionately called by the children of the Anderson connection who were devoted 
to her and she to them. Miss Wight died suddenly after she had retired to her room for the night. 

26Colonel John James Abert, U.S.A. (born Shepherdstown, [now West] Virginia, September 
17, 1788; died Washington, D. C., January 27, 1863), a distinguished topographical engineer; 
chief of the corps, United States Army, for thirty years. (National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, Vol. IV, p- 380.) 
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Called for M™ Lee; then at Colonization Rooms?’ for Mt Gurley and then to the 
Capitol. Went to the Senate. A very spirited debate was occupying the floor. I can’t 
tell you exactly what it was, but it seemed to be a sort of animated Katy did Katy 
did’nt discussion of the Kansas question, between Messrs Butler of S. C., Bayard 
of Del: & Trumbull of Ill. I liked the latter very much — so bright so much of the 
fine orator. In passing to the House we stopped in the Supreme Court Room where 
we saw Chief Justice Taney in his robes, with Judge Wayne, Grier Daniel Nelson 
Katrine McLean and Curtis. In the house there was no order. I doubt if there ever 
will be unless gentlemen are sent to Congress. Visited the Library, a magnificent 
room. Went next to see the Frescoe paintings in one of the rooms of the new build- 
ings, intended for the meetings of the Agricultural Society.** One painting repre- 
sents Cincinnatus called from his plough by the delegation from the Roman Senate. 
— It is admirable — every feature — every attitude every limb and each fold of drapery 
is Roman. — Turn round and opposite is “Gen! Putnam summoned from his plough 
by the trooper from Lexington.” If the contrast does not send a thrill of patriotism 
through an American heart, I do’nt know what would. I almost cried. It is so per- 
fectly Yankee. The farmer general — the trooper with his drum — the plough horse 
and the battle horse. Putnam’s darling little son—so beautiful a specimen of an 
American boy.— Well I must not spend my paper in raptures.— On the ceiling 
are frescoed representations of the 4 seasons — exquisitely beautiful. The floor of this 
charming room is laid out with encaustic tiles — what means colors beautiful blue burnt 
in, so that they do’nt mean to come out. — Sent Mrs. Lee home — M{arkie] & I took 
an Omn* [Omnibus] for the Navy Yard to see Kate. Found her & Mt Upshur & 
her beautiful children. The promise of beauty which Kate Williams gave when a 





27The “Colonization Rooms” here referred to were headquarters of The American Coloniza- 
tion Society in Washington, D. C. George Washington Parke Custis and his brother-in-law, 
William Henry Fitzhugh, and many of their family connections and friends were greatly inter- 
ested in the work of this society, and were actively engaged in its interests. 

“Mr Gurley” was the distinguished Ralph Randolph Gurley (1797-1872), a native of Lebanon, 
Connecticut, and graduate of Yale who removed to Washington where he acted as agent and 
secretary of The American Colonization Society from 1822-1872. He visited Africa several 
times in behalf of the society and was one of the founders of Liberia. Mr. Gurley was an 
intimate friend of Mr. and Mrs. G. W. P. Custis for many years. (Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography, Vol. 3, p. 13; Recollections and Private Memoirs of Washington . . . 1860 
edition [with memoir of G. W. P. Custis by Mrs. Robert E. Lee], pages 10-13.) 

28The Senators referred to were Andrew Pickens Butler (1796-1857), a Senator from South 
Carolina, 1846-1857; James Asheton Bayard, 3rd (1799-1880), a Senator from Delaware, 1851- 
1864; and Lyman Trumbull (1813-1896), a Senator from Illinois, 1855-1873. The members 
of the United States Supreme Court were Roger Brooke Taney (1777-1864), the Chief Justice, 
and the Associate Justices James M. ene aeates 867), Robert C. Grier (1794-1870), Peter 
V. Daniel (1784-1860), Samnuel Nelson (1792-1873), John McLean (1785-1861), Benjamin 
R. Curtis (1809-1874), and John Catron (1786-1865). This last name Miss Berard erroneously 

“Katrine.” 

Of course the Senate and House Chambers and the Supreme Court Room which Miss Berard 
visited were the old chambers and room in the Capitol Building, before the wings were com- 
oa (the House wing completed 1857; the Senate wing completed 1859) while the present 

upreme Court edifice was erected only within recent years. “The Library” visited was then 
in the Capitol Building. The “room of the new building” which was “intended for the meetings 
of the Agricultural Society” had been completed and decorated by April 1856. The cornerstone 
for the “new building” had been laid in 1851. 
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child has been amply redeemed by Kate Upshur — she is very, very pretty, if not 
beautiful and so happy. I never saw greater domestic happiness. Mt Upshur is a 
real fine fellow and worthy of the wife to whom he is perfectly devoted. Little Custis 
is a lovely boy, and the baby, seven weeks old, remarkably beautiful. I shall have 
a great deal to tell you of Kate & Mr Upshur when I come home; but one little inci- 
dent is so sweet I must tell it you now. The only time that Mr U[pshur] has left 
Kate since their marriage was when engaged in the Perry expedition to Japan. He 
was gone 3 yrs. Meanwhile Custis was born, and was 2% yrs old when his father 
returned. Kate feared the joy of meeting her husband would kill her, if ever it should 
come, for the vessels expected in December did not arrive until February. But He 
Who had supported her in her great trial and sorrow, helped her to bear the blissful 
reverse. Mt Upshur came at evening. Little Custis was asleep. In the night he woke 
up and calling to his Mama said “Mama will my Papa love me.” “Yes darling” said 
Kate “& how much do you love Papa” “More than tongue can tell” lisped the little 
voice. These were the first words which Mt Upshur heard his child speak.*° 

On Friday morning Markie started with me for Mt Vernon. We took the boat; 
the banks of the river are very pleasant. The most beautiful object I saw was Arling- 
ton which shows strikingly for miles. — There were many people on the boat, & when 
we landed and followed the crowd from the wharf I thought my enjoyment would 
be marred. But with the exception of one shock, it was not. I felt nothing but the 
Sacredness of the spot. I stood at the Tomb of Washington. It was holy ground. 
I experienced a momentary shock as a woman uttered some pleasantry & laughed 
close by the grating which encloses the sarcophagus, but soon she turned away 
and my own feelings of sacred pleasure made me forget others. Next to the Sarcopha- 
gus beneath which rests the remains of Washington, stands another bearing this 
inscription “Mary [sic Martha] the wife of Washington.” Near bye stands the monu- 
ment to M* Lewis, an adopted daughter of Washington and an Aunt very tenderly 
beloved by Martha. She felt deeply as we stood by the grave. Markie’s last visit to 
Mt Vernon had been with her Grandmother & Uncle Custis when they came to con- 
sign the dear remains of this beloved Sister to the tomb. M™ Lewis must have been 
a very remarkable and superior woman from what I can learn. Her portrait is one 
of the most beautiful at Arlington.*® Markie told me, as we walked round the 





29Kate,” Katherine A. Williams, daughter of Capt. William George Williams and America 
Pinckney Peter, his wife (see Appendix 2, for Williams family; and Appendix 5, for Peter family). 
“Kate” married Lieutenant John Henry Upshur, U.S.N. 

“Mr. Upshur” was, of course, Liuetenant (in after years Rear Admiral) John Henry Upshur. 
“Custis” was Custis Parke Upshur (son of John H. and Kate [Williams] Upshur), and the 
father of Mrs. Alexander G. Brown, Jr., to whom we are indebted for this letter of Miss Berard’s. 
For sketch of John Henry Upshur (1823-1917) see Appendix 8. 

30Eleanor Parke Custis—the beautiful and charming “Nelly Custis” —to whom her s 
grandfather, General ope ey ve such devoted attention. Nelly Custis was born March 
21, 1779, the third child and third daughter of John Parke Custis (1755-1781) and Eleanor 
Calvert (1758-1811), his wife; and granddaughter of Daniel Parke Custis (1711-1757) and 
his wife, Martha Dandridge (1731-1802), who married secondly, George Washington. Nelly 
Custis was married at Mount Vernon, February 22, 1799, to Lawrence Lewis (1767-1839), a 
nephew of General Washington’s; and son of Colonel Fielding Lewis (1725-1782) of Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, and his second wife, Betty Washington (1733-1797), sister of the General. 
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Square, (as it used to be called,) the broad pathway, now overgrown with weeds, 
which surrounds the grounds, that her Grandmother, on that occasion, making her 
last visit to this home of her childhood, felt painfully the neglect into which every- 
thing had fallen. It is very sad. We called on M* Augustine Washington. A rather 
pretty mother & housekeeper, and looks as if she would give up Mt Vernon to-morrow, 
to be delivered from the bore of visitors.*1 We saw the Key of the Bastille presented 
to Washington by LaFayette on the destruction of the building. In the large room 
I was particularly interested in the beautiful Sienna marble mantel piece given by 
D* Vaughan’s grandfather, Mt Sam! Vaughan of London, to Gen! Washington.** 
It is exquisitely carved, & the most perfect polish I ever saw. The figures of women 
& animals are admirable. I enjoyed standing by the window of the usual sitting 
room & whilst gazing on the fair Potomac to hear Markie repeat remarks which she 
had heard her Grandmother & Aunt Lewis make in & of this apartment. It had 
sweetest associations to both. It was the apartment in which every evening Wash- 
ington met his family.— Returned from Mt Vernon. That evening went with M* 
Upshur on board the war steam frigate Minnesota. An immense vessel. 3000 tons 
& 300 feet long. Mt U[pshur] explained to me its arrangements — the fighting decks 
— the boarding places, the rattles which summoned the boarders on deck. — All for war 
cruel, cruel war. I thought of Kate’s broken heart should he ever be obiiged to sail 
on board that vessel. As we returned she came to meet us — it was blowing a gale 
—her beautiful ringlets bright color & graceful form, waked up M: Upshur, and 
he said to me “Is’nt she a pretty creature.” I never saw a man more proud of his 
wife. By the bye M™ Kennon was at Kate’s when we returned. She is so changed. 
— What has become of the proud tall Miss Britannia Peter of whom as a child I 
stood in such awe, I am sure I don’t know. M* Kfennon] does not strike me even 
as very tall, and her manner so kind — so sweet & sympathising — so loving towards 
Markie. I was in a perfect maze. She is hoping to rent Tudor Place.* Have come 
to the conclusion “Do’nt believe all you hear.” That night Kate showed me the 





31This was Mrs. John Augustine Washington (Eleanor Love Selden), whose husband, Colonel 
John Augustine Washington (1821-1861), was the last bce owner of Mount Vernon 
and from whom the estate passed, in 1858, to the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. 


32Samuel Vaughan, an English merchant of extensive means, who spent some time in Phila- 
delphia about 1785-7, when he and General Washington formed quite a friendship. See Appendix 
5 be account of Samuel Vaughan and his remarkably able family. 


33Mrs. Beverley Kennon (Britannia Wellington Peter) soon after this time rented “Tudor 
Place” to Eugene Pendleton. The Pendletons were in residence for several years. Miss Agnes 
Peter, of ee (a granddaughter of Mrs. Kennon) writes: “Tudor Place was rented in 
1857 (I believe that is the date, but am not positive) to Mr. Pendleton, Congressman from 
Virginia. My grandmother planned, after my mother [Martha Custis Kennon, who married 
Doctor Armistead Peter, her cousin] finished school in Philadelphia, to go to Europe. The War 
Between the States changed that plan; Virginia seceded and Mr. Pendleton left the District 
of Columbia with no notice. Grandmother returned to save ‘Tudor’ from being taken by the 
t and remained there to the end of her long life . . .” There are several references 

to the Eugene Pendletons as residing at “Tudor Place,” in Mrs. Elizabeth Lindsay Lomax’s 
Leaves from an Old Washington Diary, 1854-1863; as well as several references to Mrs. Kennon, 
who was a friend of Mrs. Lomax. The members of the family at “Tudor Place” were Southern 
thizers. In Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee, by Robert E. Lee, Jr., 

it is noted (page 190) that Mrs. Kennon (who was a first cousin of Mrs. Lee, who owned 
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miniature of M™ Washington which the General had worn round his neck through 
all his battles, & which was only removed at his death.** Kate abounds in exquisitely 
beautiful articles from China and Japan the gifts of her husband’s love. One work- 
table exceeds anything I had ever imagined in tht line. Before going to sleep that 
night I learned by accident that I could find Miss Brooke in Washington. Little 
Ellen Abert goes to her school.** On Saturday morning went with M* U[pshur] 
over the Navy Yard. It is a manufacturing Yard & the shops are interesting. In his 
own office I saw a Bible lying on his desk and evidently used. I felt it was a good 
example in a Yard of 1500 men and officers of all grades. He is in the Ordnance 
Dept of the Yard — making and testing cannon. I saw bullets cartridges made. 
Saw one of the guns captured at Yorktown. Witnessed the boring of a cannon and 
gathered a willow wand from trees which came from Napoleon’s grave at St Helena. 
Went to Miss Brooke. Then at 11 o’clo Miss Wight called for me and we drove 
to the President’s. Miss Wight] sent up her card. We feared greatly, it being in 
the morning that he might be engaged. He came down however in a few minutes 
and we had a most satisfactory agreeable interview with him, addressing him as 
Mr President.*® He is a man of Lt Jo Reynold’s*” size and style only much better 
looking and extremely gentlemanly. We talked about Congress and the debate I 
had heard. To Miss W[ight] he spoke of matters of local interest which were dis- 





Arlington) “saved for us a great many of her household goods from Arlington, having gotten 
permission from the Federal authorities to do so, at the time it was occupied by their forces.” 

Eugene Pendleton (who rented “Tudor Place”) was not, however, a Member of Congress 
from Virginia. Mrs. Lomax, Leaves from an Old Washington Diary . . . (page 91), refers to 
“Eliza Magruder” as the mother of “Mrs [sic Mr.] Pendleton.” This reference would seem to 
identify Eugene Pendleton as Eugene Beauharnais Pendleton, son of John Lewis Pendleton, 
and his wife, Eliza Bankhead Magruder, sister of Gen. John Bankhead Magruder, C.S.A. (See 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 41, pp. 167-8). 

4The miniature of Mrs. Washington, here referred to by Miss Berard, was painted by Charles 
Willson Peale in 1772 and is now in Yale University Museum of Fine Arts, placed there, about 
1947, by Upshur Moorhead, of Red Bank, New Jersey. For this identification we are indebted to 
Mrs. Henry W. Howell, Jr., Frick Art Reference Library, New York, and Charles C. Wall, Resident 
Superintendent of Mount Vernon, Virginia. We would add that Upshur Moorhead, who owns 
this priceless treasure, is a son of Frank Moorhead and his wife, Kate Upshur, daughter of 
Rear Admiral John Henry Upshur and his wife, Kate Williams. It was Kate (Williams) Upshur 
who had this miniature in her ion when Miss Berard saw it in April 1856. Mrs. Kate 
(Williams) Upshur was the daughter of Captain William Williams and his wife, America 
Pinckney Peter, daughter of Thomas Peter and his wife, Martha Parke Custis, daughter of John 
Parke Custis and granddaughter of Mrs. Martha (Dandridge) Custis Washington. (See Appendix 
8, for Upshur; Appendix 2, for Williams; and Appendix 9, for Peter). 

35“Miss Brooke.” Miss Berard refers again in this letter to Miss Brooke as having spent the day 
with her just as she was leaving Washington at the conclusion of her visit. This was Miss 
Catharine L. Brooke who conducted a “Seminary for Young Ladies” at 138 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, a fact discovered by David Rankin Barbee, of Washington, by reference to Wash- 
ington City Directory for 1858. Miss Brooke is referred to in Mrs. Lomax’s Leaves from an Old 

ashington Diary, under date of January 21, 1857: “Vic [Mrs. Lomax’s daughter] went with 
Chandler to Miss Brooke’s soiree this evening”; and under date of May 21, 1860: “This evening 
we went to a soiree at Miss Brooke’s Seminary. The school girls gave a play, which was ex- 
ceedingly well done . . .” 

36“Mr. President,” Franklin Pierce, President of the United States, 1853-57. 

37Lieutenant Joseph Reynolds, assistant professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy at 
the U. S. Military Academy, West Point. 
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cussed in the House. We went into the East Room. Magnificent! The carpet woven 
in Scotland especially for that apartment — all one piece. Visited the Blue the Green 
the Crimson and the Dining Rooms. The papering beautiful especially the Green 
& Gold of the Green Room — carpets & furniture to match. If I could have my own 
way in it. I should like to be mistress of the White House. The House & grounds 
are beautiful — circular portico of pillars and a balustrade so entwined with honey- 
suckle that when in leaf and bloom you see nothing but the foliage & flowers. From 
the President’s, drove to the Capitol: again saw those beautiful frescoes. Then we 
went to a Mt Winder’s office, to look at a gem of sculpture executed by an Italian, 
named Giampaoli, who is now engaged in working for the Capitol. The piece, 
“The Dying Warrior” represents a noble Florentine (Francisco Ferucci I believe) 
who perished on the battlefield, when fell the liberty of Florence, before the com- 
bined forces of Austria Spain & Flanders. The statue is small but I never beheld 
in marble such wonderful expression. He is lying dead upon the field, his hand 
still grasps the sword, whilst every feature every muscle tell, how he died, and the 
passion which animated him in life.** We visited the work shops where the statuary 
for the new buildings of the Capitol are making. I never before had seen statuary 
in the process of working but here was the model, the rough block, the just com- 
menced figure, the partially completed figure and the perfected group — every stage 
of the work. These statues and groups are to be placed on the pediments of the new 
buildings, and are intended to represent the different phases of American life. The 
only figure which we saw entirely, or almost entirely completed is “The Mechanic.” 
The expression of mind — of noble energy & purpose is beautiful. The designs are 
by Crawford. The other groups or single figures are “The Master & pupil” “Two 





38“Mr. Winder” was Charles H. Winder, wealthy lawyer and patron of art, who erected the 
Winder Building on 17th St., Washington (opposite the State a building), the first 
office building erected in that city. This building was seized by the authorities of the United 
States Government in 1861 and Winder who had fled to Philadelphia was branded disloyal. 
He was of a distinguished Maryland family and a brother of General John H. Winder, C.S.A., 
who had charge of the Confederate prisons in Richmond during the War Between the States. 

Giampaoli, the Italian sculptor, was Domenico Giampaoli, of Lucca, Italy, a marbie cutter, 
or minor sculptor, who was introduced to Captain M. C. Meigs (superintending the construction 
of the wings to the Capitol) by Riggs & Co., the great Washington bankers, on the recommen- 
dation of New York friends who wrote that Giampaoli was “a sculptor of great merit” and had 
been “informed that he may perhaps find something to do at the Capitol.” The result of this 
introduction was a contract, in September 1855, with the War Department “to cut the figure 
of the mechanic in marble from [the] model of Mr. [Thomas] Crawford.” In October 1856 
Giampaoli sent Captain Meigs a memorandum of suggestions (with estimate of his charges for 
doing the work) for finishing Crawford’s Indian man and woman and the Hunter, which had 
been designed for the freize of the pediment of the Senate wing of the Capitol. (For Thomas 
Crawford’s designing this work see note 39.) Giampaoli’s “The Dying Warrior” is believed by 
the curators of the Fine Arts Division of the Library of Congress to be the figure of the dying 
soldier which appears on the north side of the east pediment of the Senate wing of the Capitol. 

We are indebted to David Rankin Barbee, of Washington, D. C., for these items in regard to 
Winder and Giampaoli, the Giampa.li items having been obtained by him by examination of the 
archives of the architect of the Capitol for which he had the courteous permission of David 


Linn, the Architect. We are also greatly indebted to Mr. Barbee for other items which have 
been of assistance in editing Miss Berard’s letter. 
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School boys” “Merchant” “Soldier,” &c.°° We went to the old Capitol where statu- 
ary for the new Post Office is preparing. Saw “The Genius of Steam” & “The genius 
of the Telegraph” in an unfinished state. Winged females — the latter grasping the 
lightning — altogether having a very excited go-ahead appearance. We visited the 
marble-yard where they are cutting capitals for the columns of the new buildings. 
They are beautiful. There encountered a young man at work, whom I had known 
in Phil in connection with the Mkt St [Market Street] Mission.“ Visited Govt 
Green houses — fine large rare plants— many from China and Japan brought by 
recent expedition. Saw the Chinaman who cares for the plants of his country. Went 
to Patent Office — a perfect wilderness of interest but too tired to think of exploring 
it. Remember only the Printing press at which Franklin worked when a journey- 
man-printer in London, the Model of the Bastille, and wht touched me most, the 
suit of clothes worn by Gen Washington when he resigned his commission at An- 
napolis. Whilst still looking at these M™ Lee came for me in the carriage, & as 
Mr Custis was waiting we hurried away. We first drove to Col Abert’s for Markie, 
who was too unwell to go sight-seeing. Her Aunt Brit had made an engagement 
for her, to meet her physician at Col A’s. She had done so, and he had given her 
a prescription which I trust may be of benefit, for’she is very far from well. During 
our drive to Arlington, Mt Custis told us a very interesting anecdote of his great 
grandfather; the father of the M* Custis who was the first husband of M™ Wash- 
ington. He said the old gentleman was a very singular character and had taken a 
great fancy to a negro lad belonging to him. This boy danced & turned somersets 
and played antics before his master, somewhat I sh¢ judge after the fashion of the 





39Thomas Crawford (1813?-1857), the celebrated sculptor, to whom was entrusted the marble 
iment and bronze doors for the Senate wing of the Capitol in Washington; and the “Armed 
iberty” which caps the dome. The bronze doors and “Armed Liberty” were not completed 
until after his death. “On the Capitol ds, Italian workmen carved in Massachusetts marble 
Crawford’s huge pedimental group with its busy unrelated figures planted at each side of the 
central subject “Ammosies? ‘es The theme is The Past and Poccent of America.’ The sculptor 
has treated it with a literal pioneer simplicity. He is the ing story-teller, celebrating the 
vanquished Indian, the only woodman, the hunter with his spoil, the soldier, the t, 
the mechanic, the teacher, the schoolboy.” (Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. IV, p. 526.) 
It was the chiseling of these celebrated figures that so interested Miss Berard as she watched 
“the process of working.” The figure of the mechanic (which was cut by Giampaoli; see note 38) 
was practically completed at the time of her visit. She evidently saw also the designs for the 
other figures. 
40“Mkt St. Mission”: Market Street Mission, Philadelphia. In the Journal of the Diocese of 
P lvania for 1852, the Rev. John A. Vaughan, D.D., in his report states that “On the 29th 
of February last (1825) a Sunday School was organized at the corner of Market Street and 
Schuylkill Second (now 22nd) in this city [Philadelphia] and two weeks since an afternoon 
service was commenced for the benefit of that section of the city, far removed from any Episcopal 
Church, and rapidly increasing in numbers. The current expenses are defrayed from the volun- 
tary gifts from the pupils of the school.” In the Journal for 1858 he reports, “During the year 
I have retained my connection with the Mission now removed from Market Street and established 
in the parish of Trinity Chapel. On the 25th of May 1857 the corner stone of this building was 
laid. The plain church Cin the midst of forty squares without a church of any kind) and adapted 
for a congregation of 500, and a Sunday School of like number, will, under Divine gui y 
carry a blessing to the rapidly increasing population west of 20th Street and below Market Street. 
The Rev. Robert C. Matlack was ector.” (A note by Dr. William I. Rutter, Jr., Sec- 
retary of The Church Historical Society, Philadelphia.) 
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jesters and buffoons of ancient days, and by these means had quite won the old 
gentleman’s heart. One day the latter called his son (Mt Custis grandfather) to 
him, and commanded him to go over to Westover, and pay his addresses to Miss 
Bird [Byrd], as he desired an alliance between the families. The son replied that he 
could not; his affections were already engaged to Miss Martha Dandridge (subse- 
quently Martha Washington) and he could not transfer them. The old gentleman 
dismissed his son in anger, & made his will, leaving his immense property to his 
favorite negro servant. The affair leaked out. Then 30 of the citizens of Williams- 
burg waited on the old gentleman, told him he had most unworthily treated his son, 
a fine noble youth, for no offense but that he would not submit to be ruled in a 
matter of honor & affection, and that unless that disgraceful will was brought out 
& destroyed before their eyes, he should be ignored from their Society. Not one 
should take him by the hand or salute him with a friendly word — Among old friends 
& neighbours he should stand isolated and despised. This menace had the desired 
effect. The will was destroyed. The son married Miss Martha Dandridge and 
inherited the property. M* Custis related it as an instance of the spirit of those old 
times.*! I went into the old gentleman’s studio: You know he is quite an amateur 
artist. The picture on which he is now at work is “The battle of Trenton.” It is 
almost finished and is very fine. “The Chief” as the dear old gentleman delights 
to call him [i.e., General Washington], is an admirable figure. M* Custis hopes to 
soon begin another picture, “the battle of Monmouth.” He is quite enthusiastic 
about “Molly Pitcher.”** On Sunday Markie was confined to her bed. M* Lee, 
Mildred & I drove six miles into Alexandria to church.*? Called at M* Cassino’s 





41This interesting story of John Custis’ (1678-1749) objection to his son, Daniel Parke Custis’ 
marriage to Martha Dandridge, and his final 2 ay his treatment of the matter of a Daniel's 
paying his addresses to Evelyn Byrd; and finally the matter of John Custis’ will and his bequests 
to his little Negro boy servant, Jack, is fully set forth by Dougias Southall Freeman in his George 
Washington, A Biography . . . Vol. II, pp. 291 et seq. The story as related to Miss Berard by 

Washington Parke Custis is gi en bY Mrs. Robert E. (Mary Custis) Lee in her “Memoir 
of George Washington Parke Custis” which appeared in Recollections and Private Memoirs of 
Washington by His Adopted Son, George Washington Parke Custis, with a Memoir of the 
Author by His Daughter . . . New York . . . 1860, pp. 18-20 (the episode with Evelyn Byrd); 
and p. 20, footnote (the story of the Negro boy, Jack. 

Part of the final will of John Custis (in fragmentary condition) and some of the papers relat- 
ing to the suit arising therefrom (also in fragmentary condition) are in the Custis Papers, Virginia 
Historical Society. John Custis’ will is given in Waters, Genealogical Gleanings in England, 
Vol. I, pp- 393-395- 

42George Washington Parke Custis painted for the walls of Arlington House scenes of the 
American Revolution. Seven of these paintings were described and illustrated by Benson J. 
Lossing in an article entitled “Arlington House” which ap in Harper's Magazine, Vol. 7, 
1853, pp- 433-454. Of the seven paintings only one is now known to be in existence, the “Surren- 
der at Yorktown,” which hangs in the George Washington Masonic National Memorial, Alexandria, 
Virginia. The other six paintings” were scattered and presumably destroyed in course of the 
occupancy of Arlington by Federal , 1861-5.” (See Swem, “Brothers of the Spade; Corre- 
spondence between Peter Collinson, of London, and John Custis, of Williamsburg, Virginia, 
1734-1746” in Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society . . . April 1948, page 140.) 

43The church attended was Christ Church, Alexandria, so intimately associated with the lives 
of both General George Washington and General Robert E. Lee. 
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and there I saw M*™ Fowle.* I can’t tell you how pleasant the meeting was. She 
was so affectionate and seemed to retain such a kind memory of me, saying when 
I expressed a doubt on the subject “Oh! but you remember I knew you so well as a 
child.” She had a beautiful sister-in-law with her. At c> sat in Gen! Washington's 
pew and heard Bp Johns preach an admirable sermon from the text “Seek Ye my 
face — thy face Lord will I seek.” In the afternoon walked through the beautiful 
Arlington woods with Mildred Lee,* to a little school house where there are services 
for the negroes. It was a charming day and we found the first spring wild-flowers 
— beautiful beds of trailing Arbutus. The services at this little station were very 
interesting — servants of all ages & all so attentive. The “talk” on the character of 
Lot, by one of the young students from the Theo: Sem: (3 miles distant) was very 
interesting.7 On Monday D* Sparrow and two of his daughters, Miss Frances & 
Miss Susan came to pass the day. Miss S. [Susan] talked to me of my dear little 
name-sake as fully as her emotion would allow. If little Blanche had been her own 
child, she could not have regarded her more tenderly. From what Miss S{usan] 
from what every one says, she must have been truly a remarkable and lovely child. 





“The name written by Miss Berard as “Cassino’s” should be Cazenove. The Cazenoves and 
Fowles were prominent families in Alexandria; their “founders” being Antoine Charles Cazenove, 
who came from Geneva, being of an ancient Huguenot family; and William H. Fowle, Sr., a 
native of Marblehead, Massachusetts, who came to Alexandria soon after the year 1800. 

45The Rt. Rev. John Johns, D.D. (1796-1876), at the time Assistant Bishop of Virginia, who, in 
1862, succeeded to the Bishopric on the death of the Rt. Rev. William Meade (1789-1862). 

46Mildred Lee, daughter of Gen. and Mrs. Robert E. Lee. 

47Masters and mistresses of plantations in Virginia and throughout the South generally were, 
in the majority of cases, min of the religious life of their oat people. The Sunday after- 
noon service was “the rule rather than the exception.” The “Theo: Sem:” referred to is The 
Theological Seminary in Virginia, established for the education of men for the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and first opened in a house in Alexandria in October 1823; finally 
located at its present site, on the wonderfully beautiful hill overlooking both Alexandria and 
Washington, in 1827. From its very beginn ing the Seminary was the object of love, veneration 
and esteem by the families of the Ep iscopal Church in Alexandria and the surrounding country. 
The Custises of Arlington House a the Lees in Alexandria, and their connections, were ardent 
supporters and encouragers of the Seminary. In connection with the Sunday afternoon service 
for the servants at Arlington it will not be amiss to state that a resolution of the Council of the 
Diocese of Virginia had requested that services be held for the colored people on estates in Virginia. 

48“Doctor Sparrow” was the Reverend Doctor William Sparrow (1801-1874), professor of 
Systematic Divinity and Christian Evidences, and Dean of the Theological Seminary in Virginia, 

tly beloved during his lifetime and revered by succeeding generations of the clergy of the 
Remmens Episcopal Church in the United States of America as one of the Church’s profoundest 
scholars and spiritual leaders. Miss Susan Sparrow afterwards married the Reverend Dudley S. 
Smith and went with her husband to the mission field in China, where she died of cholera. 
Miss Frances Sparrow, who remained unmarried, lived for many years before her death in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. “Little Blanche” (Miss Berard’s namesake) was Blanche Hening, child of the 
Reverend und Waller Hening, who was a missionary to Africa. Mrs. Hening died when 
Blanche was but an infant and the little child was virtually adopted by the Sparrow family, 
whose members were devoted to her. She died in 1855 at the po age of about 5 or 6 years. 
(We are indebted to Doctor Sparrow's granddaughter, Miss Caroline L. Sparrow, of Richmond, 
and to Walker’s The Life and Correspondence of Rev. William Sparrow, D.D., for the facts in 
regard to little Blanche Hening. We have been unable to discover why the Hening child was 
named for Blanche Berard. Her father, the Rev. Edmund W. Hening, was the son of William 
Waller Hening, the distingui compiler of the Statutes of Virginia; the name of the child’s 
mother is unknown. Mrs. Hening and Miss Berard may have been relations or friends. 
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Other company came when the S[parrow]’s had left, at evening; indeed there was a 
constant succession of visitors from the day I arrived, but “they will keep” as Dt 
V[aughan] says. Markie sang for me “Love Not.” I should have cried had not 
fatigue sealed up the fountain of feeling. I enjoyed that evening a long talk with 
Mr: Custis about Mt Vernon. He told me of the daily routine of life there. You 
know he was the adopted son of Gen! Washington. He spoke of M'* Washington's 
admirable management of her servants and household, going through every depart- 
ment before or immediately after breakfast. From nine o’clo until 10 o’clo every 
morning she retired to her own room for an hour of meditation reading & prayer 
and that hour no one was ever allowed to interfere with. Then her young female 
servants were gathered in her apartment to sew under her own supervision and they 
became beautiful seamstresses. M* C[ustis] said “bad bread was a thing entirely 
unknown at Mt Vernon”; that too was mixed every night under the eye of the mis- 
tress. Immediately after breakfast M'* Washington gave orders for dinner, appointing 
certain provisions, a pr of ducks, a goose or a turkey to be laid by, to be put down 
in case of the arrival of company; a very necessary provision in that hospitable man- 
sion. A ham was boiled daily. The cook who rejoiced in the name of Hercules, was 
from Mr C’s description, something of a tyrant, as well as a capital cook. The Gen! 
rose at 4 o’clo all the year round, donned dressing gown & slippers and going to his 
library lighted his own fire & read or wrote until just before breakfast, when he 
dressed & after that meal rode over the estate & engaged in out of doors’ affairs until 
a half hour before dinner, which was at 3 o’clo. An hour or two of the evening 
he spent with his family and retired punctually at 9 o’clo. I asked M* Custis how 
he & his sisters regarded him and whether children felt at home with him. He re- 
plied that they stood in much awe of him, altho’ he was kind in his manner to them. 
They felt they were in the presence of one, who was not to be trifled with. Their 
grandmother was over-indulgent. — 

On Tuesday morning at 7 o’clo left Arlington to take the % past 8 o’clo train 
from Washington. On reaching the Long Bridge over the Potomac found the draw 
out, to let vessels through which very leisurely were gliding down the river. After 
a half hour’s detention, we got over & then M*™ Lee bade Daniel drive to the cars. 
The order was given & obeyed in Southern fashion, consequently we reached the 
Dépot but not the cars. They had left 3 minutes previous. I could have cried but 
as M* Tower used to say “’Tant no use.” I knew I had missed seeing Wayne who 
was to meet me at Dt Vaughans where I had hoped to pass the evening, also Miss 
Mary Anna & other friends.” My only thought now was to telegraph to 225°° that 
they might not be worried & in my extra anxiety & hurried judgment, I hit upon the 
very message which would worry them most. 


“The best laid schemes of mice & men 
Gang aft agleg.” 





49“Wayne” and “Miss Mary Anna” have not been identified. 
50It was this address given by Miss Berard which led to the identification of the Vaughans; 
see Appendix 5 for Vaughan family. 
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I telegraphed that I sh¢ leave Washington in the % past 4 o'clo P.M. train & go 
straight thro’ to N.Y. — It seems the connexion at Phili* is disagreeable, which I did 
not know; but as they did it made them anxious. After the telegraph had been des- 
patched I passed the day at Miss Brooke’s. Left W[ashington] by aft: train: reached 
Phili* at ¥% past 11 o'clo. Too tired to go further, so fearing to disturb them at 225, 
I went under charge of conductor to M™ Bullards. Passed night there and next 
morning until after 1 o’clo at Dt V[aughan’s]. Saw M* Warren. He told me my 
dear Mother, of the death (two days previous only) of our friend Mr Tillinghast. 
— Had glimpses of many dear friends in Phil’* M™ Hart, Misses Butler, Dawes & 
Potter Mt Wheeler.*! All who have seen you & my sisters, desire kind remembrances. 
At two started for N.Y. Met an Englshman with whom I had travelled the night 
before from W[ashington]. He thought the coincidence of our being thrown together 
again sufhcient warrant for addressing me. Made some kind offer about looking 
after my luggage & myself thro’ the crowd. My trunk was in N.Y. but the latter 
chattel or goods, had no objection to being attended to. He was very kind & agreeable. 
He found we had mutual friends in Bp & Mrs. Potter.** He saw me safely to the 
Brooklyn Ferry. On reaching Uncle R’s door he opened it himself, hoping to find 
the D* for Aunt was then quite ill. I left her as you know much better next morning. 
Returned safely to The Priory at 2 o’clo on Thursday. I trust I shall be ever thankful 
for this journey and visit. It has been a delightful one. I would not care to live 
at the South, however. The responsibility and bother of those servants would be 
enough to deter one. Just fancy waiting tea (with company in the house from a 
long ride) until 8 o’clo because they could'nt find anything to milk the cow in. 





51“Mrs. Bullard,” “Mr. Warren,” “Mrs. Hart,” “the Misses Butler,” and “Dawes & Potter” have 
not been identified. 

“Mr. Wheeler” was the Reverend Charles Hathorn Wheeler (1818-1895), ordained deacon 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 1854, by Bishop Burgess, of Maine; and in 1856 transferred 
to the Diocese of Pennsylvania where he became m* of the Young Ladies Episcopal Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia, which had been established by the Reverend John A. Vaughan, D.D., 
in 1848 (See Appendix 5 for Vaughan). In November 1858 Mr. Wheeler, who was at the 
time listed in the Pennsylvania diocesan records as “unattached,” was transferred to the Diocese 
of Massachusetts, where he was ordained priest in 1859 in Grace Church, Boston (where he 
had been temporarily serving), by Bishop Eastburn, of Massachusetts. In 1860 Wheeler was 
transferred to the Diocese of Rhode Island, becoming rector of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Providence; continuing in that charge until 1886, when he was retired on “account of bodily 
infirmity and old age.” He died November 30, 1895, aged 77 years. 

“Mr. Tillinghast” was doubtless Nicholas Tillinghast (1804-1856) of a distinguished Massa- 
chusetts family; a graduate of the United States Military Academy, West Point, 1824, who after 
several years service in the army returned to the Academy where, from 1827-1834, he was suc- 
cessively assistant professor of chemistry, mineralogy and geology, and of geography, history and 
ethics; commissioned captain June 1835, serving at Fort Gibson in the Indian Territory until 
his resignation in July 1836. Tillinghast then settled in Boston, where he received pupils in 
mathematics and in 1840 became principal of the State Normal School, Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts, in which position he continued until failing health compelled his resignation in July 
1853. Nicholas Tillinghast died in Bridgewater, Massachusetts, April 10, 1856. 

(The notes on Wheeler and Tillinghast were supplied by Dr. William I. Rutter, Jr., Secretary 
of The Church Historical Society, Philadelphia.) 

52The reference is no doubt to the Right Reverend Horatio Potter (1802-1887) and his wife. 
Horatio Potter was consecrated as Provisional Bishop of the Diocese of New York in 1854, becom- 
ing 6th Bishop of the Diocese in 1861. 
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M* Lee was fairly provoked when they told her they had gone to the dairy-maid & to 
this, that & the other & could’nt get a pan, & exclaimed “Why did’nt you come to 
me the maid of all.” Such shiftlessness is incredible to Northern housekeepers. 
As soon as you have read this letter please send it to M™ J. A. Vaughan 225 Filbert 
St Phil'* I have promised it to her. If you care about it you can have it again. 
Lovingly & truly your child 
BLANCHE Berar. 


Appendix I 


George Washington Parke Custis, youngest of the four children of John Parke 
Custis (1755-1781) and Eleanor Calvert (1758-1811) his wife, was born April 30, 
1781, at Mount Airy, Prince Gecrge’s County, Maryland, the home of his maternal 
grandfather, the Honorable Bened.ct Calvert (1720?-1788). His father, John Parke 
Custis, was the son of Daniel Parke Custis (1711-1757) and Martha Dandridge 
(1731-1802), who married secondly, January 6, 1759, George Washington. John 
Parke Custis was the ward of his stepfather, General Washington, as a member of 
whose military staff he served at Yorktown; and contracting camp fever during his 
time of service died November 5, 1781, at Eltham, New Kent County, home of the 
Honorable Burwell Bassett (1734-1793), whose wife Anna Maria Dandridge (1739- 
1777.) was a sister of Custis’ mother, Mrs. Martha (Dandridge) Custis-Washington. 

George Washington Parke Custis (1781-1857), the name-sake and adopted son 
of his step-grandfather, General Washington, was raised at Mount Vernon as an 
“adopted son,” inheriting a large portion of the treasure of furniture, portraits, silver 
and china of that mansion, together with the personal effects of General Washington. 
In his own right his inheritance in lands and servants was a handsome one. After 
the matter of his formal schooling, which seems from all authentic information 
to have been a more or less desultory affair, Mr. Custis settled to the energetic 
exercise of his natural genius in pursuit of his many and varied interests. His love 
of home and family life was predominant in his nature. In 1802, at the age of 21 
years, he began the erection of the mansion, which he called “Arlington House,” 
and its dependencies, on the landed estate in Fairfax, later Alexandria and now 
Arlington, County (opposite to the City of Washington) inherited from his father 
and named by him after the ancient Custis estate in Northampton County on the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia. Consuming quite a length of time in its construction, 
“Arlington House” at last crowned the noble heights above the Potomac; a mansion 
almost beyond compare in its beauty of architecture and natural setting. 

Mr. Custis was interested in the improvement of agriculture, giving marked con- 
sideration thereto; though never neglecting talents — musical, literary and artistic — 
which he certainly possessed. His pen produced several plays; his brush several 
canvases; “his ambition,” it has been written, “being to record with historic fidelity 
the principal battles of the Revolution.” Mr. Custis was also an orator of recognized 
ability; the style, content and delivery of his numerous addresses never failing to 
receive the commendation of masters in that art. 
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Mr. Custis was truly and deeply concerned about the welfare of the negroes, 
believing that they should be freed from slavery. He gave earnest support to the 
work of the American Colonization Society; and by his will, probated in December 
1857, directed the emancipation of his slaves within a five year period; his executor, 
and son-in-law, Gen. Robert E. Lee executing, in 1862, the papers necessary to carry 
into effect this purpose and direction. 

This gentleman of varied talents and interests is probably best known to the 
American public by his “Recollections and Private Memoirs of Washington” first 
publisked in The National Intelligencer, Washington, D. C.; then gathered and 
printed in pamphlet form in 1859; and again published, in 1860, with a memoir of 
him by his daughter, Mrs. Mary Custis Lee; and notes by Benson J. Lossing. 

George Washington Parke Custis died at Arlington, October 11, 1857, and his 
body was interred in the family cemetery on that estate beside the body of his be- 
loved wife, Mary Lee (Fitzhugh) Custis, who had died April 23, 1853. 

George Washington Parke Custis (1781-1857) married, 1804, Mary Lee Fitzhugh 
(born April 1788; died April 23, 1853), daughter of William Fitzhugh (1741-1809) 
of Chatham, Stafford (formerly King George) County, and of Ravensworth, Fair- 
fax County, and Ann Randolph, his wife. Four children (all daughters) were born 
to them, of whom only one survived infancy. Mary Randolph Custis (born October 
1, 1808, died Lexington, Virginia, November 6, 1873) married, at Arlington, Fairfax 
County, June 30, 1831, Robert Edward Lee (1807-1870), in later years commander 
in chief of the Armies of the Confederate States of America; and later President of 
Washington College, Lexington, Virginia. 

(See for the Custis, Calvert and Fitzhugh families: Harrison, Waples and Allied 
Families . . . by William Welsh Harrison . . . Philadelphia . . . 1910; pp. 83 et seq 
for Custis lineage; The Ancestry of Rosalie Morris Johnson . . . by R. Winder John- 
son [1903], pp. 9 et seq., and Maryland Historical Magazine, Vol. XVI, pp. 50 et seq.; 
pp: 313 et seq., for Calvert lineage; and Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
Vols. VII-IX, for Fitzhugh lineage. For sketches of George Washington Parke Custis 
see Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. V, p. 9; and E. G. Swem, “Brothers of 
the Spade: Correspondence of Peter Collinson . . . and John Custis . . . 1734-1746,” 
in Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society . . . April 1948, Vol. 58, Part I, 
pp. 136-143, gives a splendid account of Mr. Custis. 


Appendix 2 


Captain William George Williams was born in 1801 and while “conducting a 
storming party at the taking of Monterey, Mexico, Sept. 21, 1846, he fell mortally 
wounded and died in the hands of the enemy.” His body was later carried to Buffalo, 
New York, where he and his family had resided for some time, and there interred 
with military honors, March 9, 1847, beside the body of his wife, who had died 
April 25, 1843. 

Captain Williams, who graduated from West Point in July 1824, had a distinguished 
career as a topographical engineer in the United States Army; his notable assign- 
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ments having been those of the superintendency of a government triangulation sur- 
vey of Lake Erie; the survey of a route for a ship canal around Niagara Falls, the 
survey of North-western lakes and of the boundary between Michigan and Wisconsin. 
In July 1838 he was commissioned captain in the Corps of Topographical Engineers 
and was chief Topographical Engineer of the army commanded by General Taylor 
in the War with Mexico, from July 6th until he was mortally wounded September 
21, 1846, while conducting a storming party in the Battle of Monterey. (See Cullum, 
Biographical Register of Officers and Graduates of United States Military Academy 

. Boston, 1891, Vol. 1, pp. 330-1; and “The Picture Book of Earlier Buffalo,” Buffalo 
Historical Society Publications, Vol. XVI, pp. 359-363). For references to Captain 
Williams’ work as a portrait painter see Note’, ante. 

Captain William George Williams (1801-1846) was the son of William and 
Sarah J. (Wingfield) Williams and grandson of Laurence and Margaretta (Van 
Unger) Williams. William Williams, an Englishman by birth, came to the United 
States, where he resided for many years, marrying Miss Sarah J. Wingfield, of 
Georgia, by whom there were two children, William George Williams (1801-1846) 
and Margaret J. Williams, who married Thomas Orton and resided in Philadelphia 
where they both died, their bodies being buried in Laurel Hill Cemetery. William 
Williams returned to England (about 1843 or 4) and died at Gravesend. His father, 
Laurence Williams, a British government official, lived at Exeter. Mrs. Margaretta 
(Van Unger) Williams (wife of Laurence Williams) was of Swedish birth, a native 
of Stockholm, and said to have been of the nobility. (From an account of the 
Williams family written by Mrs. Martha Custis [Williams] Carter for her niece, 
Mrs. Alexander G. Brown, Jr.). 

Captain William George Williams (1801-1846) married June 27, 1826, America 
Pinckney Peter (1803-1843), daughter of Thomas and Martha P. (Custis) Peter, of 
Georgetown, D. C. (See Appendix 9 for Peter family), and had issue: (1) Martha 
Custis (“Markie”) Williams, married Samuel Powhatan Carter; (2) Katharine Alicia 
Williams married John Henry Upshur (see Appendix 8); (3) Columbia W. (“Lum”) 
Williams married Abel Brown Upshur; (4) Lawrence Williams married Sarah Law; 
(5) William Orton Williams, died unmarried. (For Lawrence and Orton Williams 
see Appendix 7.) 


Appendix 3 


Samuel Powhatan Carter, of a distinguished Tennessee pioneer family of Virginia 
origin, was born Elizabethton, Carter County, Tennessee, August 6, 1819; died in 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1891; educated Washington college, Tennessee, and 
at Princeton; midshipman, United States Navy, 1840, and after service at sea ordered 
to the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, in 1845, graduating with the Class 
of 1846; distinguished himself in various offices in the United States Navy; remained 
in the United States Navy when the War Between the States came in 1861. Carter, 
early in July 1861, was detailed from the Navy to “Special duty at the War Depart- 
ment” and was assigned the duty of organizing and drilling the Unionist troops in 
East Tennessee. In May 1862 he was commissioned brigadier general, later, with 
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notable ability, commanding divisions of the Union Army; brevetted major general 
March 1865. While serving with the Army Carter was promoted lieutenant com- 
mander, 1863, and commander, 1865, in the Navy. Returning to duty with the Navy, 
at the conclusion of hostilities, he served successively with the Asiatic Squadron; as 
commandant of midshipmen at Annapolis; on the European Station; and as member 
of the Light House Board; captain, 1870; commodore, 1878; retired 1881 and in 
1882 was advanced to the grade of rear admiral on the retired list. “Carter's career 
is unique. He is the only American officer who was both a rear admiral and a major 
general.” 

Samuel Powhatan Carter (1819-1891) married first, Carrie Potts; second, Martha 
Custis Williams, daughter of Captain William George Williams (1801-1846) and 
America Pinckney Peter (1803-1843), his wife. There was no issue of the marriage 
of Samuel Powhatan Carter and Martha Custis Williams. (For Williams family see 
Appendix 2; for sketch of Samuel Powhatan Carter see Dictionary of American 
Biography, Vol. Ill, pp. 543-4). 


Appendix 4 


Pelham Priory, in Westchester County, New York, was a celebrated private school 
for girls founded by the Reverend Robert Bolton (1788-1857), who erected the 
house, in 1838, for his residence, while he was rector of St. Paul’s Church, East- 
chester. Mr. Bolton afterwards became rector of Christ Church, Pelham. The 
building is still standing, at Shore Road and Pelhamdale Avenue, Pelham Manor, 
New York. 

In The Family of Bolton in England and America, by Henry Carrington Bolton 
and Reginald Pelham Bolton (New York, privately printed, 1895) appears this 
account of the origin of this school: 

“No sooner was Mr. Bolton established in his new abode, than he began to receive 
applications from Southern friends to allow their daughters to be educated with his 
own. One or two, and then others were admitted, but yet without interfering with 
the family character of the household, until the school became, as it continued to be, 
up to 1883-4 (when the property was sold to Mrs. Adele Stephens of New York) 
one of the most important educational establishments in the United States.” 

It appears from authoritative sources, that “This institution was a noted school for 
young ladies, and was especially regarded with favor by the young ladies of the 
Southern United States”; and that, after the Reverend Mr. Bolton’s death, in 1857, 
his oldest daughter, Miss Anne (called “Nanette”) Bolton (1815-1884) became 
principal of the school, continuing to conduct it for years with the assistance of her 
younger sister, Adele Bolton. The school was established, evidently, in “1845-or 
1846.” It was towards the close of the Reverend Mr. Bolton’s life that Miss Berard 
was teaching at Pelham Priory, for her letter bears date April 18, 1856, and Mr. 
Bolton died November 19, 1857. We have not been able to discover the length of 
time during which Miss Berard taught at Pelham Priory. (We are indebted to Miss 
Dorothy Barck, Librarian, and to Miss Becker, Reference Librarian, of The New- 
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York Historical Society, for information in regard to Pelham Priory; and we append 
their list of sources of reference in regard to this school, viz.: Genealogical and 
Biographical Account of Bolton, by Robert Bolton (Jr.), New York, 1862; The Family 
of Bolton in England and America, by Henry Carrington Bolton and Reginald Pelham 
Bolton; New York, privately printed, 1895; A Consecrated Life (a memorial sketch 
of Miss Nanette Bolton’s life and work; prepared by her brother, and privately 
printed); “Bolton Priory at Pelham Manor,” by Reginald Pelham Bolton, in The 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Westchester County Historical Society, Vol. 6, No. 3 
(July, 1930], pp. 54-58; “Nanette Bolton, Principal of the Priory School for Girls,” 
by Reginald Pelham Bolton (Ibid., Vol. 9, No. 4 [October, 1933], pp. 81-85); “The 
School for Girls at Pelham Priory,” by Emily Earle Lindley (Ibid., Vol. 9, No. 4 
[October, 1933], pp. 86-89); "A Short History of the ancient Bolton Priory and its 
people, whose countless good works helped raise the prosperous Parish of Pelham,” 
in Country Life, The Magazine of Country New Yorkers, Vol. I, No. 3 [June, 1948], 
pp- 29-34. The several articles referred to are finely illustrated.) 


Appendix 5 


THE VAUGHAN FAMILY — In concluding her letter Miss Berard writes: “As 
soon as you have read this letter please send it to Mrs. J. A. Vaughan 225 Filbert 
St Phil® I have promised it to her.” This direction of Miss Berard’s was the clue to 
the final identification of the Vaughans. R. N. Williams, 2nd, Director of The 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, ascertained for us the fact that the 
Reverend John A. Vaughan, “rector of the Young Ladies Episcopal Institute” was 
listed as residing at “225 Filbert Street.” Then Charles C. Wall, Resident Superin- 
tendent, Mount Vernon, supplied us with a reference to “Reminiscences and Gene- 
alogy of the Vaughan Family” (in New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
Vol. XIX); and our friend of nearly a half century's standing, the Reverend Doctor 
Arnold Harris Hord, of Philadelphia, enlisted the assistance of Doctor William Ives 
Rutter, Jr., Secretary of The Church Historical Society, Philadelphia, in obtaining 
definitive information in regard to the Reverend John A. Vaughan, and other Phila- 
delphians mentioned by Miss Berard in her letter. From the wealth of information 
supplied by these gentlemen we are able to give the following account of the Vaughans. 

Samuel Vaughan, born in England, April 23, 1720, was a wealthy merchant who 
after residing on his estate in Jamaica for several years returned to England. He 
appears to have had extensive connections with the American colonies and, in Febru- 
ary 1747, married Sarah, daughter of Benjamin Hallowell, of Boston. Mrs. Vaughan 
became heiress to lands on the Kennebec River in Maine, where in later years her 
descendants established themselves. Samuel Vaughan apparently visited at different 
times in the colonies and after the Revolutionary War resided in Philadelphia for 
some time (later returning to England), where he formed quite a friendship with 
General Washington, whom he greatly admired and with whom he appears to have 
had considerable correspondence. In 1785 Mr. Vaughan presented to the General 
a beautiful sculptured marble mantel for “the New Room” (the Banquet Hall), 
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which was in course of construction at Mount Vernon from 1776 but not finally 
completed until 1786. Other choice objects were also presented by Vaughan for 
this room. The mantel and two of the vases may still be seen in the Banquet Hall 
at Mount Vernon. Samuel Vaughan also presented to General Washington a splendid 
plan of the Mount Vernon estate which he did in water color from notes made on 
the ground in 1787. 

Three of the sons of Samuel and Sarah (Hallowell) Vaughan came to America 
to live. Benjamin Vaughan (1751-1835), who settled in Maine (in the town later 
called Hallowell) on land inherited from his mother, was a distinguished political 
economist, and a physician; a friend of Joseph Priestly and Benjamin Franklin; active 
(though not officially so) in the conduct of negotiations for peace between England 
and the United States in 1782-3; and a member of Parliament. John Vaughan 
(1756-1841) settled in Philadelphia about 1790; for many years Secretary of the 
American Philosophical Society; was a friend of Washington, Franklin and Jefferson. 
Charles Vaughan (1759-1839) settled at Hallowell, Maine, devoting himself to the 
settlement of the Kennebec region; established himself in Boston as a merchant, having 
extensive trading relations with ports in England and the East and West Indies. 
Finally returning to Hallowell (after severe business reverses), he engaged largely in 
agriculture and stock breeding. Charles Vaughan (1759-1839) married Frances 
Western Apthorp and their son was the Reverend John Apthorp Vaughan (1795- 
1865) of Philadelphia who, with his wife, were the dear friends of Blanche Berard 
who appear so prominently in her letter. 

The Reverend John Apthorp Vaughan, born in Little Cambridge (now Brighton), 
Massachusetts, October 13, 1795; died in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 5, 186s, 
graduated from Bowdoin College, 1815, and for a time afterwards was in London 
in the banking house of his uncle, William Vaughan; subsequently taking charge of 
the family’s plantation in Jamaica. This work proving uncongenial, John A. Vaughan 
returned to Hallowell, Maine, where he opened a school for girls, at the same time 
pursuing studies for Holy Orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church. He was or- 
dained deacon June 30, 1833, by Bishop Griswold, and served his diaconate in Trinity 
Church, Saco, Maine; advanced to the priesthood June 26, 1834, by Bishop Griswold, 
becoming rector of St. Peter's Church, Salem, Massachusetts. In 1836 he became 
secretary of the Foreign Committee of the Board of Missions, resigning that office 
in 1842, owing to ill health, and went to Georgia, where for a time he was rector 
of St. David’s Church, Glynn County. He then went to Philadelphia, where he 
appears in 1846 as rector of the Institution for the Blind, establishing, in 1848, the 
“Young Ladies Episcopal Institution”; and, for a year, was rector of the Church of 
the Mediator. In 1856 his connection with the Institution seems to have terminated. 
From 1852 to 1856 he was a member of the Standing Committee of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania and from 1861-1865 professor of Pastoral Care in the Philadelphia 
Divinity School. In 1839 Kenyon College conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. He was the author of several pamphlets, among them one published in 
1842 “On the General Missions of the Church.” The Episcopal Recorder, Phila- 
delphia, July 1865, wrote of the Reverend Doctor Vaughan: “To this holy man the 
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Church of the Mediator owes a large debt of gratitude. He was the friend, father 
and benefactor of it. He was a generous, self-denying and active soldier of the Cross; 
the first rector of the church, and much lamented at his death.” 

John Apthorp Vaughan (1795-1865) married his first cousin, Sarah Harriet Mer- 
rick, daughter of John Merrick (1766-1862) of London (a person of great distinc- 
tion, a scholar of rare ability) and his wife Rebecca Vaughan (1766-1851), daughter 
of Samuel and Sarah (Hallowell) Vaughan. Mr. and Mrs. Merrick settled in Hallo- 
well, Maine. Mr. Merrick was one of the Overseers of Bowdoin College and a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Hallowell Academy. (From notes of Doctor 
William I. Rutter, Jr., Philadelphia; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 
Vol. V, pp. 266-7 and 268; Dictionary National Biography, Vol. XIX, pp. 233 and 
235; and New England Historical and Genealogical Register, Vol. XIX, 1865, pp. 
343-356; Emma Huntington Nason’s Old Hallowell on the Kennebec [Augusta, 
Maine, 1907]; and Mount Vernon, Virginia, An Illustrated Handbook [issued by] 
The Mount Vernon Ladies Association of the Union, Mount Vernon, Virginia) 


Appendix 6 


All attempts thus far made (which have involved an extensive correspondence ) 
have failed to discover the family name of Miss Berard’s mother. Of course it is not 
impossible that these relationships may in some way have come through her father’s 
side of the house; for Claudius Berard (the father) had two brothers who came to 
the United States; one of whom, John Prosper Berard (coming in 1807), was a book- 
seller who appears as late as 1842 to have been a member of the firm of “Berard and 
Mondon,” at 36 Cortlandt Street, New York. The other brother was Louis Berard, 
who lost his life on January 27, 1820, in the wreck of the Ship Helen off Southamp- 
ton, Long Island. Washed onto the shore at this time was a trunk and a box that 
were observed by a Sag Harbor girl, Miss Mary Sayre, who noticed that they were 
marked with the name of the husband of a friend; that friend was the wife of Claudius 
Berard, librarian, as well as a teacher, at West Point. The box contained books for 
West Point about which there are many documents in the Long Island Collection 
at East Hampton. As the box was subject to a customs duty of thirty dollars and a 
thorough investigation, it was not until a year later, in 1821, that the books were 
delivered to Louis Berard’s brother Claudius, who paid the duty himself as “the Gov- 
ernment was not rich enough to buy books at that time.” The facts in regard to John 
Prosper Berard and Louis Berard and Mary Sayre’s being a friend of the wife of 
Claudius Berard were kindly supplied by Miss Hazel Griffin, Assistant Librarian, 
East Hampton Free Library, East Hampton, L. I. Miss Griffin was one who searched 
diligently to discover the name of Claudius Berard’s wife; but, with only negative 
results. Neither was Lieutenant Colonel W. J. Morton, Librarian, U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, able to throw any light on the question of Mrs. Berard’s 
maiden name; while replies to letters addressed to Miss Grace A. Harrington, High- 
land Falls, New York (a great granddaughter of Claudius Berard), and Miss E. A. 
Greene, of Highland Falls (a connection of the family), though they brought to us 
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some most interesting information in regard to Blanche Berard personally, were 
silent as to the family name of Mrs. Claudius Berard. Miss Rosalie Fellows Bailey, 
of New York City, made a search, though unsuccessful, of church and city records 
in New York City for the marriage license of Claudius Berard. 

In the cemetery at West Point, New York, the tombs of Claudius Berard and his 
wife may still be seen bearing the inscription: “In Memoriam Claudius Berard a 
native of Bordeaux, born March 21, 1786; died at West Point, N. Y. May 6th, 1848. 
Mary, his wife, born in New York, April 10, 1795; died at West Point, February 
16, 1874. The Memory of the just is blessed.” (We are indebted to the Reverend 
Frank E. Pulley, Chaplain, U.S.M.A., for this inscription.) 


Appendix 7 


William Orton Williams was the youngest child of Captain William George Wil- 
liams (1801-1846) and his wife, America Pinckney Peter (1803-1843). He was only a 
young boy at the time that he lost both of his parents and to him and his brother 
Lawrence their older sister Martha Custis Williams gave the most devoted care. As 
early as 1853 Martha Williams had enlisted the interest of General Lee in the matter 
of Orton’s education; and a letter of his, dated “West Point, 16 Sept 1853,” was filled 
with careful consideration of a school for Orton. It is in this letter to “Markie” in 
regard to a school for Orton, that Gen. Lee wrote, in regard to the prospect for 
sending him to West Point: “But I advise no young man to enter the Army. The 
same application, the same self denial the same endurance, in any other profession 
will advance him faster & farther. Nothing but an unconquerable passion for Mili- 
tary life would induce me to recommend the Military profession.” Notwithstanding 
such advice, “an unconquerable passion for Military life” at last brought Orton Wil- 
liams to West Point, where he entered as “from Virginia” and issued thence as 2nd 
Lieutenant, 2nd Cavalry, March 23, 1861; advanced as 1st Lieutenant, April 25, 
1861. On June 10, 1861, Orton Williams resigned his commission in the United 
States Army, entering the service of the Confederate States of America. He served 
as aide to General Leonidas Polk and then as assistant chief of artillery to General 
Bragg; finally writing his name and his loyalty ineradicably into the history of his 
country with his life’s blood as he gave himself to death in the line of duty. On a 
mission for his government, while passing through the Federal lines, Orton Williams, 
then with the rank of colonel, was taken prisoner; together with his gallant young 
kinsman, Captain Walter Gibson Peter (just 21 years old), who was accompanying 
him on this dangerous mission. Colonel Williams and Captain Peter were con- 
demned as Confederate spies by a drumhead court martial and sentenced to death. 
Unflinchingly they both paid the supreme penalty of their unyielding loyalty at 
Franklin, Tennessee, June 9, 1863. In after years, when the warfare had ceased, 
General Lee in answering a letter from his beloved kinswoman and friend, “Markie” 
Williams, under date “Lexington, Va., 1 Dect 1866,” thus refers in memorable words 
{the more memorable in that they come from him who did not “lightly use words” 


nor indulge in condemnatory language) to Orton Williams’ death: “My own grief 
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at one subject referred to, is as poignant now as on the day of its occurrence, & my 
blood boils at the thought of the atrocious outrage, against every manly & christian 
sentiment which the Great God alone is able to forgive. I cannot trust my pen or 
tongue to utter my feelings. He alone can give us resignation.” (“To Markie” The 
Letters of Robert E. Lee to Martha Custis Williams . . . pages 71-72.)! 

The remarkable article, “Williams, C.S.A.,” which appeared in Harper's Magazine, 
Vol. 119 (September 1909), pages 498-510, by William Gilmore Beymer, in which 
he tells the true story of the death of Orton Williams and Walter Gibson Peter, is 
introduced with Kipling’s striking line: “Who had done his work and held his peace 
and had no fear to die.” 

Captain Walter Gibson Peter, C.S.A. (born October 18, 1842; died June 9, 1863), 
the kinsman, friend and companion; in life, mission and death, of Colonel Orton 
Williams, C.S.A., was the son of George Peter (1779-1861), a younger brother of 
Thomas Peter (1769-1834), the maternal grandfather of Colonel William Orton 
Williams. (See Appendix 9 for Peter family.)? 

For the primary source records in regard to Colonel Orton Williams, C.S.A., and 
Lieutenant Walter Gibson Peter, C.S.A., see Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies . . . Series I, Vol. XXIII, Part II, pp. 397, et seq., and pp. 415 et seq.; 
see also Freeman, R. E. Lee . . . Vol. Ill, pp. 211, et seq. 

Lawrence Williams (elder brother of William Orton Williams) entered the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, as a cadet at large, July 1848 and graduated 
July 1853; brevet 2nd lieutenant 7th Infantry, July 1, 1852; 2nd lieutenant, 4th 
Infantry, June 22, 1854; transferred to 1oth Infantry, March 3, 1855; 1st lieutenant, 
July 20, 1856; captain, July 1, 1860; major, 6th Cavalry, September 7, 1861; served 
as aide de campe to General McClellan, April to September, 1861; after June 1862 
on sick leave and detached service. (Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary 
of the United States Army, 1789-1903 . . . p. 1041; Cullum, Biographical Register 
of Officers and Graduates of the United States Military Academy . . . Vol. Il, p. 506.) 
Lawrence Williams’ record as a valiant officer (both as lieutenant and major) in the 
Union Army during the War Between the States is set forth in reports relative to 
operations at Williamsburg, Hanover C. H., and Stuart’s raid around McClellan, 
all in the Spring of 1862. (Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
Series I, Vol. XI, Part I; and Vol. LI, Part I.) 

Lawrence Williams was affectionately called “Lolo” by the members of his family 
(Craven, “To Markie” The Letter of Robert E Lee to Martha Custis Williams . . . 
p- 50). He married Sarah Law, and their daughter Anna Wright Williams married 
Armistead Peter, Jr., son of Doctor Armistead Peter and Martha Custis Kennon, his 
wife. (See Appendix 9 for Peter family.) 





Reasonable and dispassionate consideration of the evidence upon which these gallant young men 
were condemned, as given in the official report of their trial before the drumhead court martial, 
shows that General Lee was correct in his thought about the matter. 


2The bodies of Colonel Williams and Captain Peter were later brought home and interred in 
Oak Hill Cemetery, Georgetown. 
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Appendix 8 


John Henry Upshur (born Northampton County, Virginia, December 5, 1823; 
died Washington, D. C., May 30, 1917) was the son of John Henry Nottingham 
and his wife Elizabeth Parker Upshur, sister of the distinguished Abel Parker Up- 
shur (1791-1849), jurist and cabinet officer. Owing to the Upshur relationship the 
name of Nottingham was changed for that of Upshur by authorization of the 
Virginia legislature. 

John Henry Upshur (1823-1917) attended the Grammar School, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, 1834-41, and entered the United States Navy as midshipman, 1841. 
Seeing service throughout the Mexican War, he then graduated from the Naval 
Academy as passed midshipman, 1848; was with the Mediterranean Squadron, 
1849-50; with Perry on his mission to Japan, 1852-5; flag lieutenant, African squadron, 
1857-9; instructor, U. S. Naval Academy, 1859-61. Upshur remained in the United 
States Navy during the War Between the States, having varied service which he 
rendered always with distinction. He became lieutenant-commander, July 1862; 
commander, July 1866; captain, January 1872; commodore, July 1880; rear-admiral, 
October 1884; holding commands in the Mediterranean, the South American waters, 
and the Pacific, from 1865-1885; member Board of Inspectors, 1877-80; commandant 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, 1882-84; retired June 1, 1885. His body lies buried at Arling- 
ton. John Henry Upshur (1823-1917) married first, Katharine Alicia Williams 
(1834-1864); second, Agnes Maxwell. (Dictionary National Biography, Vol. XIX, 
p- 128.) Avery Craven in “To Markie” The Letters of Robert E. Lee to Martha 
Custis Williams . . . page 72, notes that Mrs. Kate (Williams) Upshur’s death in 
August, 1864, is said to have been due to the results of the shock of the tragic death 
of her brother, Colonel Orton Williams, C.S.A., at the hands of United States Army 
authorities in June 1863. (See Appendix 7 for Colonel Orton Williams.) 

John Henry Upshur (1823-1917) and his first wife, Katharine Alicia Williams 
(1834-1864) had issue: (1) Parke Custis Upshur (1851-1920) married Margaret L. 
Trenchard (their daughter Kate Marion Upshur married Doctor Alexander G. Brown, 
Jr., of Richmond); (2) George Upshur; (3) Kate Upshur (Mrs. Frank Moorhead); _ 
(4) Gertrude Upshur (Mrs. Hunt); (5) Henry Upshur. 


Appendix 9 


PETER FAMILY — This distinguished branch of the Peter family had its first 
American ancestor in Robert Peter, born Crossbasket Castle, Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
July 22, 1726, a son of Thomas Peter, of Crossbasket, and his wife, Jean, daughter 
of James and Lilias (Campbell) Dunlop, of Garnkirke. He came to the province 
of Maryland about 1745, living first at Bladensburg, Prince George's County, and 
about 1752 settled at Georgetown, when that now notable place was established. 
Acquiring valuable properties in the town and its vicinity, establishing himself hand- 
somely in export and import trade, Robert Peter became one of the guiding spirits in 
the development of the community, serving for thirty-two years as one of the town’s 
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commissioners and in 1789, at its incorporation, was elected the first mayor, con- 
tinuing to occupy that office until 1798. Highly honored and esteemed, he died 
at his residence in Georgetown, November 15, 1806. 

Robert Peter (1726-1806) married, December 27, 1767, Elizabeth, daughter of 
George Scott (born in Midlothianshire, Scotland, 1700; died Prince George’s County, 
Maryland, 1771), who came to Maryland in 1730; High Sheriff of Prince George’s 
County, and Deputy Commissary General of Maryland and collector of Lord Balti- 
more’s Quit Rents. 

Thomas Peter (eldest child and son of Robert and Elizabeth [Scott] Peter) was 
born January 4, 1769; and like his father became a most distinguished citizen of 
Georgetown, where he lived throughout his life. Soon after his marriage, in 1795, 
to Martha Parke Custis, Thomas Peter established his home in the house at 2618 
K Street, one of the houses his father, Robert Peter, had erected for his sons on lots 
across Rock Creek. It was in this home that General Washington so frequently 
visited the Peters; Mrs. Peter having been his step-granddaughter. In 1805 Thomas 
Peter purchased the beautiful Tudor Place property from Francis Loundes after 
Loundes had erected the two wings of the house; the present mansion having been 
completed by the Peters, about 1816, according to plans made by Doctor William 
Thornton, whose architectural work figured so prominently in the early days of 
Washington City. This notable mansion house, rich in traditions and vivid memories, 
in its wonderfully beautiful surrounding grounds, is still the treasured possession of 
descendants of its builders. 

Thomas Peter married, at Hope Park, Fairfax County, Virginia, January 6, 1795, 
Martha Parke Custis (born December 31, 1777; died July 13, 1854), daughter of 
John Parke Custis (1755-1781) and Eleanor Calvert, his wife. Mrs. Eleanor (Calvert) 
Custis had then become the wife of David Stuart, of Hope Park, and her daughter 
Martha Parke Custis was living there with her mother and step-father at the time 
of her marriage to Thomas Peter.! Mrs. Peter’s father, the late John Parke Custis, 
was the son of Daniel Parke Custis (1711-1757) and Martha Dandridge, who, as the 
widow Custis, married General George Washington. (For reference to Custis and 
Calvert families see Appendix 1, under George Washington Parke Custis.) 


From The National Intelligencer, Washington, D. C., Tuesday, April 24, 1834, 
the following notice is taken: 

“Deaths: In Georgetown, on Wednesday night, the 16th instant, Thomas Peter, 
Esq., of Tudor Place, in the 66th year of his age. 

“He was the oldest and most-respected citizen of that town, distinguished through 
life, for his courteous and polished manners, for plain and unpretending good sense, 
for sterling integrity, and for all those qualities in a social life which fit a man to be 
a good citizen and valuable head of a family. 

“He lived long enough to see grown up around him, an amiable, honored, and useful 
family, and has left the cares of this world, to reap the rewards of a well-spent life.” 





IMrs. Eleanor (Calvert) Custis-Stuart, afterwards while on a visit there, died at Tudor Place, 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. Thomas Peter. (Ecker, A Portrait of Old Georgetown . . . 


page 212.) 
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Thomas Peter (1769-1834) and Martha Parke Custis (1777-1854), his wife, had 
issue :2 

(1) Martha Eliza Eleanor Peter, born January 20, 1796; died September 20, 1800. 

(2) Columbia Washington Peter, born December 2, 1797; died December 3, 1820; 
unmarried. 

(3) John Parke Custis Peter, born November 14, 1799; died January 19, 1848; 
married February 2, 1830, Elizabeth Jane Henderson. 

(4) George Washington Peter, born November 18, 1801; died December 10, 1877; 
married, February 6, 1840, Jane Boyce. 

(5) America Pinckney Peter, born October 12, 1803; died April 25, 1843; married 
January 27, 1826, Captain William George Williams (1801-1846), U.S.A. (America 
Peter and Captain Williams met in 1824 when Captain Williams was acting as an 
aide to General Lafayette, who on his visit to the United States in that year was enter- 
tained at Tudor Place, the home of her parents. William G. and America P. [Peter] 
Williams were the parents of Martha Custis Williams whom Blanche Berard visited 
at Arlington House, 1856, the occasion of her letter here published. See Appendix 2 
for note on Captain Williams and his family.) 

(6) Robert Thomas Peter, born November 7, 1806; died October 5, 1807. 

(7) Martha Custis Castania Peter, born October 5, 1805; died April 5, 1809. 

(8) Britannia Wellington Peter, born January 28, 1815; died, January 26, 1911; 
married, December 8, 1842, Captain Beverley Kennon, U.S.N.; son of General Rich- 
ard Kennon of Finewood, Mecklenburg County, Virginia, and Elizabeth Beverley 
Munford, his wife. Beverley Kennon, after long distinguished service in the Navy, 
lost his life February 28, 1844, on board the U.S.S. Princeton by the bursting of a 
wrought iron cannon. (For a note on Beverley Kennon see Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, Volume XXXIII, page 71-2.)° 

Beverley and Britannia W. (Peter) Kennon had an only child, Martha Custis 
Kennon, who married her cousin, Doctor Armistead Peter. 

Mrs. Kennon inherited Tudor Place, which was likewise the residence of her only 
child, Martha Custis Kennon, and her husband, Doctor Armistead Peter; and is, at 
this present time the treasured possession of Walter Peter, a son of Armistead Peter, 
Jr., and his wife, Anna Wright Williams, daughter of Major Lawrence Williams, 
who was a son of Captain William George Williams and his wife, America Pinckney 
Peter, an older sister of Mrs. Britannia W. (Peter) Kennon. Armistead Peter, Jr., 
was a son of Doctor Armistead Peter, and his wife, Martha Custis Kennon. Doctor 
Armistead Peter was a son of Major George Peter (1779-1861), who was a younger 
brother of Thomas Peter (1769-1834), the builder of Tudor Place. Thus it is that 
Tudor Place has always been held by members of the Peter family, since Thomas 
Peter acquired the estate in 1805 and completing the mansion house in 1816. 





2For the dates of births, marriages and deaths given here we are indebted to Miss es Peter, 
of Washington, D. C., who has most graciously and generously assisted us in supplying data 
for this note on the Peter family. 

3Beverley Kennon married first Elizabeth Dandridge Claiborne; second, Britannia Wellington 
Peter (Willim and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Volume XV, pages 45-46). 











YORKTOWN DURING THE REVOLUTION 
by Epwarp M. Ritey 


Part Il 
The Siege of Yorktown, 1781 


YORKTOWN as it appeared at the time of the arrival of the British in 1781 
was described by Johann Doehla, a German soldier in the advance force 
of Cornwallis: 

This Yorktown, or Little-York, is a small city of approximately 300 houses; it has, 
moreover, considerable circumference. It is located on the bank of the York River, 
somewhat high on a sandy but level ground. It has 3 churches, 2 reformed English 
and 1 German Lutheran, but without steeples, and 2 Quaker meeting houses, and a 
beautiful court or meeting house, which building, like the majority of the houses, 
is built of bricks. Here stood many houses which were destroyed and abandoned by 
their occupants. There was a garrison of 300 militia men here, but upon our arrival 
they marched away without firing a shot back to Williamsburg, which is 16 English 


miles from here. 


Upon arriving, Cornwallis divided his force between Yorktown and 
Gloucester. The former appears to have been practically deserted by its 
citizens. “We found few inhabitants here,” wrote Doehla on landing on 
July 31, “as they had mostly gone with bag and baggage into the country 
beyond.” 

Shortly after his arrival, Cornwallis, on August 9, notified the inhabi- 
tants of Elizabeth City, York and Warwick counties that they were in the 
power of the British and ordered them to come to his headquarters in York- 
town before August 20 to give their paroles. They were also notified at 
the same time that reasonable prices would be paid for provisions. Any 
person who failed to take out a parole would be imprisoned when taken, 


Johann Conrad Doehla, Tagebuch eines Bayreuther Soldaten des Johann Conrad Déhla aus 
dem Nord ikanischen Freiheitskrieg von 1777 bis 1783 (Bayreuth, 1913), 133-34. This is 
the only mention of churches, other than that of Yorkhampton parish, being in Yorktown in 1781. 

“Great part of the houses,” wrote Tarleton, “form one street, on the edge of a cliff, which 
overlooks the river. The buildings stand within a small compass, and the environs of the town 
are intersected by creeks and ravines.” Tarleton, Campaigns, 372. 

%Doehla, Tagebuch, 134. This statement was corroborated by Corporal Stephen Popp, another 

mercenary, who said that “most of the owners of the houses had left them. . . .” Joseph 
G. Rosengarten, translator and editor, Popp’s Journal 1777-1783 (Philadelphia, 1902), 17. 
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and his cattle and corn confiscated.” Following this notification, Cornwallis 
ordered the families of the persons who had left Yorktown to remove with 
their effects by August 22.°” In this way he was able to remove possible 
drains on his food provisions. 

Despite this order, several prominent citizens of Yorktown were held 
by the British when they occupied the town. Abraham Archer, the local 
customs collector, and Dr. Corbin Griffin were seized and placed on prison 
ships. Governor Nelson made every effort to obtain the release of these 
men.” In addition many of the families of the town were held for a period 
of time by Cornwallis. Mr. William Reynolds, the merchant, wrote after 
the siege that his family had been held prisoners by the British for six 
weeks.” On September 25, just prior to the siege, the governor wrote a 
letter to Cornwallis asking permission for former inhabitants of Yorktown 
to bring out their effects. If permission were granted, wagons would be 
furnished for the purpose. It appears that several of the citizens were still 
in the town at this time, for Nelson requested leave to allow the remain- 
ing inhabitants to come out at the same time.'” At least one prominent 
citizen, “Secretary” Nelson, stayed in town, but not as a prisoner, until 
after the actual bombardment began. He was sent through the lines under 
a flag of truce on October 10, the day after the opening of the allied bat- 
teries. The policy followed by the British with respect to the inhabitants 
of the town has not been clearly understood. The retaining of some per- 
sons as prisoners, while forcing the removal of others, must have had some 
basis of selection. The prominence of the individuals did not seem to have 
much bearing on the decision. 

Upon learning of the move of the British from Portsmouth to Yorktown, 
Lafayette moved his forces from Malvern Hill to the Pamunkey river so 
that he could keep a better watch on Cornwallis. Colonel James Innes 
was sent to Gloucester with a force of militia to harass the enemy, while 
Colonel Matthews operated on the York side." 


%6MS copy of this notification in St. George Tucker papers, Tucker-Coleman Manuscript Col- 

lection, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg, Virginia. 

%Letter of Lafayette to Nelson, August 19, 1781, in Gilbert Chinard, editor, Lafayette in 
Virginia:Unpublished Letters from the Original Manuscripts in the Virginia State Library and 
the Library of Congress (Baltimore, 1928), 50. 

%8Letter of Nelson to Cornwallis concerning Archer, —— 3, 1781, in Palmer, Calendar 
of State Papers, II, 381; also letter from Nelson to Cornwallis about Griffin, September 25, 1781, 
in McIlwaine, Governors’ Letters, III, 66. 

Letter to William Murdoch, October 26, 1781, in MS Letterbooks of William Reynolds 
(1771-1783), Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress. 

1001 etter of Nelson to Cornwallis, September 29, 1781, in McIlwaine, Governors’ Letters, III, 66. 

10lLetter of Lafayette to Nelson, August 16, 1781, in Chinard, Lafayette in Virginia, 48. 
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When Cornwallis first arrived in the York river harbor, he ordered Lieu- 
tenant Sutherland, of the Engineers, to trace out a chain of redoubts to 
cover Gloucester. At that time a small village of about a dozen houses 
stood on Gloucester Point. This point protruded into the river opposite 
Yorktown and narrowed its course to about one-half mile. The large water 
battery on the Gloucester shore, which was probably built originally by 
the Americans, was protected by a line of four redoubts and two batteries 
stretching across the neck of land. The Eightieth Regiment, which was 
afterwards joined by the Hessian Regiment Erbprinz, with the aid of work 
forces from the other regiments, made rapid progress with the fortification 
of this post."* The work of the army was concentrated on these fortifica- 
tions, and on August 22 Cornwallis wrote Clinton that “the works at 
Gloucester are now in such forwardness, that a smaller detachment than 
the present garrison would be in safety against a sudden attack; but I make 
no alteration there, as I cannot hope that the labour of the whole will com- 
plete that post in less than five or six weeks.”!” 

In this same letter Cornwallis stated that O'Hara had arrived on that 
day with the stores and troops “and a great number of refugees have accom- 
panied him from the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Princess Anne.” 
With the arrival of his full army, Cornwallis began the erection of forti- 
fications around Yorktown. According to his letter to Clinton, the engineer 
had completed his survey and proposed a plan which Cornwallis considered 
“judicious” and he therefore ordered it carried out. The letter continued: 


My experience there [at Gloucester] of the fatigue and difficulty of constructing 
works in this warm season, convinces me, that all the labour that the troops here 
will be capable of, without ruining their health, will be required at least for six weeks 
to put the intended works at this place in a tolerable state of defence. And as your 
Excellency has been pleased to communicate to me your intention to re-commencing 
operations in the Chesapeak about the beginning of October, I will not venture to 
take any step that might retard the establishing of this post. . . .1% 


Cornwallis’s military and food stores were not in the best condition. He 
had taken few supplies at Yorktown, only four eighteen and one twenty- 
four pounder cannon, and he possessed only six hundred stand of spare 





102Tarleton, Campaigns, 371-2. 

103Stevens, Controversy, II, 138. 

104Ibid, II, 138. Cornwallis did not exaggerate the danger of overworking his men in the 
oppressive summer heat of Tidewater Virginia. The extreme humidity of the climate must have 
been ially debilitating to the British army, as they were not only “unseasoned,” but had 
also endured a most grueling campaign. 
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arms.'” This contributed to the shortage of artillery and engineer's stores. 
The consumption of his provisions was increased greatly by the large group 
of refugees which came with O’Hara, “and by negroes that are employed 
in different branches of the public service.”"™ 

The plan for fortifying Yorktown, as prepared by the British, appears 
to have been most judiciously designed. The town stood on the bank of 
the river, thirty or forty feet above the water. Its situation made it formidable 
against an attack from the river, but it possessed no commanding features 
against a land attack. The British defenses, however, took advantage of 
every usable feature of the ground. The town was covered both to east 
and west by creeks or swamps, which were impassable for an army. These 
formed, therefore, perfect defenses for the flanks of the British position. 
In the center, between the heads of these creeks, the high ground was 
approximately a mile wide. This was easily defensible. 

The plan of the fortifications called for the establishment of two lines. 
The inner works, close around the town, consisted of ten redoubts and 
ten batteries. On the right of this line, the redoubts and batteries were 
slightly advanced, with a line of stockade in the rear, which supported a 
high parapet of earth. On the left of the center of the line, covering the 
York-Hampton road, was a projecting redoubt, known as the Hornwork, 
which was the strong point in the line and was, therefore, ditched, fraized 
and abatised. On the left the inner line was stronger with the redoubts 
and batteries connected by communicating trenches, with deep ditches in 
front. This part of the line was fraized, but had no stockade or abatis. Two 
redoubts, called Redoubts Nos. 9 and 10, were placed in advance to the 
left to furnish additional protection to it. They were ditched, fraized and 
had good abatis placed around them. 

The outer works were constructed with the idea of commanding all 
approaches to the town, and to take advantage of the natural features of 
the topography. On the right, in front of the morass, was a strong star- 
shaped redoubt, named Fusiliers’ Redoubt after its defenders, the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers (23rd Regiment of Foot). A good ditch, fraizing, abatis 
and small cannon aided in its defense. It commanded the river road to 
Williamsburg. On the left, batteries and fleches were built to command 
all approaches. Trees were felled to block the swamps and roads. On the 


105Tbid., 139. These cannon were probably the ones mentioned by Governor Harrison in a 
letter to Colonel Dabney on August 3, 1782: “When the Town fell into the Hands of the Eng- 
lish there were some fine cannon in it belonging to the State. . . .” Mcllwaine, Governors’ 
Letters, III, 288. 

106Stevens, Controversy, II, 139. 
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high ground in the center, called the “gorge,” ran the main roads to Hamp- 
ton and Williamsburg. On this site the engineers planned three redoubts, 
one on each side of the Williamsburg road, and a third, a field work mount- 
ing cannon, commanded the Hampton road. In addition, field guns were 
placed by Captain Rochfort of the Royal Artillery, at locations to strengthen 
the defense. The entire center was protected by a thin wood, the front of 
which the engineers cut down with the branches facing outwards.’ These 
were the defensive fortifications as planned by the British, but the heat 
and the lack of intrenching tools delayed their completion. 

Cornwallis having approved the plan and ordered its execution, the 
works were traced out on the ground. In the case of the inner line, since 
it ran through the town and since the fields of fire had to be cleared, it 
was necessary to tear down many houses.” Working parties were ordered 
out of all the corps, except Tarleton’s British Legion, which was stationed 
at an advanced post. The troops were encamped around the town, mainly 
on the level land to the left of the British lines. 

Work on the fortifications around Yorktown was conducted in a leisurely 
fashion until August 30. On that day news was received that a French 
fleet had arrived in Chesapeake Bay. The French West Indies fleet under 
the command of Comte de Grasse, having eluded the British Admiral Hood, 
sailed into the bay, drove back some British cruisers, and captured one of 
them, the Loyalist. A ship of the line, the Glorieux, two frigates and the 
captured sloop anchored in the mouth of the York river.” Boats were 
detached and the Marquis de Saint Simon with three thousand French 
troops sailed up the James river to Jamestown. They then marched to 
Williamsburg where they joined forces with Lafayette, who had moved 
down from his positicn at the forks of the York river.’ On September 5 


107The description of the British fortifications at Yorktown is taken from the following works: 
Tarleton, 384-385; John Hayman, “[Map of the Siege of Yorktown],” British Museum Add. 
MS 15535.6; John Mills, “A Plan of York Town and Gloucester. . . .”. Map Division of Library 

Congress. The British inner line, which apparently was still visible in 1861, was followed 
in part by the Confederates in fortifying Yorktown. Redoubt No. 9 and Fusiliers Redoubt have 
been reconstructed on their original sites by the National Park Service. 

108Tarleton stated that “the troops after levelling some houses, proceeded to construct the forti- 
fications.” Tarleton, Campaigns, 372. 

109Doehla, Tagebuch, 135; “Journal historique Des mes Voyages en ameriques meles D’un 
Requeil Fidelle Des Differente Campagne que j'y ai faite Et De Different Evenement arrivee aux 
Antille.” MS diary in Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress. 

110Henry P. Johnston, The Yorktown Campaign and the Surrender of Cornwallis 1781 (New 
York, 1881), 98. Tarleton criticized Cornwallis severely for not attacking Lafayette at Williams- 
burg. Considering the strong position occupied by the French and American forces, and the 
reassuring news from New York, there appears to be little reason for such criticism. Tarleton, 
Campaigns, 380. Cf. C. Stedman, The History of the Origin, Progress, and Termination of the 
American War (London, 1794), II, 407-8. 
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the French fleet damaged severely the British fleet commanded by Graves, 
and forced Graves to withdraw to New York for repairs. The maintenance 
by the French naval blockade made possible the land operations that 
followed. 

The result of the information of the arrival of the French fleet on the 
British at Yorktown was the circulation of wild rumors among the men, 
and increased work on the fortifications. Stephen Popp recorded that they 
were working day and night strengthening the lines, and that they had 
hardly time to eat and little food." When not engaged in digging and 
revetting the fortifications, the British and German troops were busy pro- 
viding protection for the powder magazines in town and felling trees so 
as to block the roads approaching Yorktown.'” Despite the hard work and 
the imminence of attack, the feeling of optimism among the British was 
strong. Lieutenant Colonel Duncan McPherson of the 71st Regiment 
wrote to a friend on the night of August 31: 


Nothing but hard Labour goes on here at present in constructing & making Bat- 
teries towards the River, & Redoubts towards the Land. The troops are in perfect 
health & if our Enemies are polite enough to give us three day's grace, we shall be 
able to receive the Count de Grass, & his friend the Marquiss in a proper manner. . . . 
[A few days later he added to this same letter] We most heartily dispise in our present 
situation the united force of the Yankies & the ematiated West India french lately 
landed, our position being naturally so strong & assisted with the greatest skill by 
Art, a fine train of Artillery. . . ." 


In order to make up the deficiency of cannon to mount in the fortifica- 
tions, the ships in the harbor had their munitions and provisions brought 
ashore, and the lower tiers of guns in the warships and frigates were brought 
into the earthworks. The seamen were employed in constructing water 
batteries and outlying field works. Captain Thomas Symonds wrote to 
Rear Admiral Graves on September 8 that 





111Rosengarten, Popp’s Journal, 17. The wild rumors are illustrated by the following sentences 
from : “There must be 46 men-of-war and frigates, as well as a fleet of transports, of at 
least 42 sail, which landed at Hampton and took on fresh water. Furthermore, General 
Washington approached us on whe land side from Williamsburg, with an army of 30,000 men, 
to whom the French General the Marquis de la Fayette and the Prince von Nassau-Zweibruecken 
[Comte de Deux-Ponts], with a corps of 10-12,000 Frenchmen, were advancing. And thus we 
must await attack by land and water.” Doehla, Tagebuch, 136. The actual strength of the com- 
bined American and French army was about 16,000 men. 


112°Tn front of our lines and encampment,” wrote Doehla on September 4, “all the roads were 
barricaded with tangled trees, over which the enemy could not march so easily.” Ibid., 137. 


113Letter of McPherson to [?], August 31-September 6, 1781, MS letter in Washington Papers, 
Vol. 183, in Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress. 
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most of the Cannon & ammunition of the Charon are landed, and great part of the 
Crew in tents, and employed in enlarging the Sea Battery, and assisting the Army; 
the Guadaloupe is moor’d head & stern, opposite a Creek above York Town to enfilade 
a Gulley should the Enemy attempt to cross it. 


The Foweys Ammunition & Provisions are ashore, and she is haul’d close in, and 
her Men assisting at the Batteries: - The Bonetta at Gloucester side, Capt? Dundas 
ashore with his officers and Men, to Man the Batteries, Assisted by 30 of the Fowey’s 


Men.!!# 


The seamen were also busy in preparing fireships to be sent against the 
French fleet. Five such ships, filled with resin, sailed out on the night of 
September 22 toward the four French ships at the mouth of the York, but 
the attempt failed. It appears that the ships were lighted too soon, and 
that the French were warned in time to make their escape.'® 


Meanwhile events were moving toward a climax. At the middle of August 
word had come to Washington that de Grasse had sailed from the West 
Indies for the Chesapeake. Washington instantly gave up his proposed 
attack on New York and with nearly 5,000 French troops and about 2,000 
troops of his own army marched to meet de Grasse in Virginia. The move- 
ment started on August 19 with a feint toward Clinton. This was so effec- 
tive that not until September 2 could Clinton write to Cornwallis: “By 
intelligence I have this day received, it would seem that Mr. Washington 
is moving an army to the southward, with an appearance of haste. . . .”"* 
The Americans and French pushed southward rapidly to the Head of the 
Elk and Annapolis, where they were met by transports collected by the 





114Chadwick, The Graves Papers, 103-4. 


115In his report of this attempt against the blockading French fleet, Captain Symonds wrote: 

“On the 21st the Enemy’s Ships advanced consisting of three Sail of the Line and a frigate, 
from a Report from our Guard Boats, their not keeping that look out, which might be expected 
from advanced Ships I ordered four Vessels belonging to the Quarter Master Generals Depart- 
ment to be fitted as Fire Vessels, with the utmost expedition, and directed Captain Palmer of 
the Vulcan to proceed in the Night, whenever the Wind offered to endeavour to destroy the 
Enemy, or drive them from the Post they had taken as it prevented a Communication from New 
York or the Eastern Shore, he took a favourable Opportunity of the Night of the 22d about twelve 
O.Clock to slip with the other Vessels, and ran down to the French Squadron, and though he 
did not meet with the Success which was to be wished, he obliged all the Enemys Ships to cut, 
and two Sail of the Line were run ashore, and on board each other, but afterwards got off, owing 
to very moderate Weather, one of which I am convinced met with considerable Damage as she 
ran down the next Day to join her Admiral. I cannot say too much in favor of Captn. Palmers 
behaviour on this Occasion, it was Spirited and well conducted, and had not the whe been 


alarmed at almost the Instant he was within hail of them, when they sliped, two Ships of the 
line must have been destroyed.” Letter to Graves, September 29, 1781, in ibid., 128-29. 


116Stevens, Controversy, II, 149. 
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local authorities or sent there by de Grasse. The armies were then carried 
down the Chesapeake, then up the James river to landings near Jamestown. 
By September 26 the American and French armies under Washington had 
joined Lafayette and St. Simon in Williamsburg. Together with the as- 
sembled Virginia militia, the allied forces totaled about 16,000 men. 


The news of the march of the Americans and French served to intensify 
the work on the fortifications around Yorktown. On September 8 Corn- 
wallis wrote Clinton: “As my works were not in a state of defence, I have 
taken a strong position out of the town. I am now working at the redoubts 
of the place.”"” The blockading of the roads and the strengthening of the 
abatis and palisades continued. The town of York, however, was paying 
a heavy price. Both Popp and Doehla mention on September 19 the de- 
struction of many houses. Doehla states that they were destroyed “because 
they were a hindrance outside our line.”"® This would indicate that the 
houses stood outside of the inner line and were torn down to make a clear 


field of fire. 


Despite the great efforts of the British, the works progressed slowly. 
Cornwallis spoke of his “half-finished works” in a letter to Clinton on Sep- 
tember 16." At the time of the approach of the allies, the British had been 
arranged outside of Yorktown. The British Legion occupied an advanced 
post beyond the “gorge,” while the second battalion of the Anspach formed 
the first line on the “gorge.” The 1st battalion of the Light Infantry, the 
Brigade of Guards, the 76th regiment and the 1st battalion of the Anspach 
formed a second line. The 33rd and De Bose regiments formed the reserve. 
The 17th, 23rd, 43rd, with some Provincial corps, as well as Loyalists em- 
bodied into companies, occupied the redoubts near the town. The seamen 
appear to have occupied all of the batteries. Across the river in Gloucester 
the lines were occupied by the Hessian Regiment Erbprinz, the Queen's 
Rangers and some Jagers. A study of a contemporary map giving these 
locations and the appearance of the British lines indicates the poor state 
of the inner line. Work had epparently been concentrated on the redoubts 





117[bid., 155. 

118Doehla, Tagebuch, 138; Rosengarten, Popp’s Journal, 18. 

119Cornwallis was not optimistic about his chances of withstanding a siege at this time. “If 
I had h of Relief,” he wrote in this same letter, “I would rather risk an Action than defend 
my half-finished Works.” On the next day, September 17, he added a postscript: “This place 
is in no State of defence. If you cannot relieve me very soon, you must be prepared to hear the 
Worst.” Stevens, Controversy, II, 157-58. 
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and batteries, and the connecting trenches had not been dug.'*” Thus stood 
the British army at the time of the advance of the allies. 

After assembling the allied forces and organizing them, Washington or- 
dered the army at Williamsburg to march toward Yorktown on September 
28. The Duc de Lauzun’s Legion had been sent previously to reinforce 
General Weedon and his militia at Gloucester. To the approach of the 
allies no resistance was offered. For Cornwallis it would have been a waste 
of men, and as the advance corps appeared the British pickets fell back. The 
Light Infantry, commanded by Abercrombie, and covering the British right, 
were the first to contact the enemy. After giving the alarm, they fell back 
before some artillery ordered up by Rochambeau. Tarleton’s Legion covered 
the British left, and also made contact with the allies. The Americans were 
separated from the Legion by a creek, which for the moment permitted 
no aggressive action other than the firing of a few cannon by the Americans. 
Tarleton withdrew his command at sunset to the Moore House, about one 
mile below Yorktown. No casualties occurred on either side in this advance. 
The allies formed a line extending from the York river, above the town, to 
a creek known as Beaverdam, the French on the left and the Americans on 
the right, within about a mile of the British posts. Here the allies lay on their 
arms for the night. The British had struck their tents and moved their 
encampments into the narrow confines of the town at the first alarm.’ 

On the following morning the American wing moved to the right, nearer 
the enemy, and the entire army formed into permanent camps, forming a 
semi-circle around the British force. 

At the time that the allied forces were completing their investment of 
the British position, Cornwallis received a letter from Clinton advising him 
of the arrival of Admiral Digby with three ships from Europe. Clinton 
furthermore stated that it was his determination to embark more than 5,000 
men for the relief of Cornwallis, and that he believed they would sail from 
New York by October 5.'% This information, and the possibility of the 
Allies turning his left flank, probably caused Cornwallis to order his troops 
to withdraw from the extended outer line and take up positions in the much 
shorter line of fortifications around the town. In his letter to his com- 
mander in chief on the night of September 29, Cornwallis boasted: 





120The positions of the British army and the condition of the works before Yorktown are taken 
from the map entitled “Position of the Troops under Earl Cornwallis, on the 28 and 29th Sep- 
tember 1781.” MS map in Clinton Papers, William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


121Johnston, Yorktown Campaign, 105-6; Tarleton, Campaigns, 382-84; Doehla, Tagebuch, 139. 
1221 etter of Clinton to Cornwallis, September 24, 1781, in Stevens, Controversy, II, 160. 
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I have ventured these last two days to look General Washington's whole force in 
the face in the position outside of my works, and I have the pleasure to assure your 
excellency, that there was but one wish throughout the whole army, which was, that 
the enemy would advance.!3 


This wish of the British was soon answered by the allies. On the morn- 
ing of September 30 they discovered the empty redoubts, and immediately 
occupied them. After reversing them, the Americans constructed another 
work to complete the line. With the occupation of this line the allies ob- 
tained without loss of life the only practicable approach to the town of York. 
Tarleton wrote of the situation of the British after the withdrawal: 

The ground in front of the left was in some parts on a level with the works, in 
others cut by ravines, and altogether very convenient for the besiegers. The space 
within the works was exceedingly narrow, not large enough for retrenchments, and, 


except under the cliff, exposed to enfilade. 


He later expressed the belief that relinquishing the outer works “to coop 
the troops up in the contracted and unfinished works of York town, unex- 
pectedly hastened the surrender of the British army.”'* 

On the morning of September 30 the French attacked Fusiliers’ Redoubt 
on the right of the British line, but were driven off. The British also kept up 
a constant bombardment of the allies working on the abandoned lines. As 
the allies had not been able to bring up their heavy artillery, the fire of 
the British was not answered. On October 2, according to Colonel Butler 
of the American army, the British fired three hundred and fifty-one shot 
between sunrise and sunset.'” 

The British were also employed in attempting to complete their line of 
fortifications. The intensification of this work indicates the unfinished 





123The letter continued: “I have this evening received your letter of the 24th, which has given 
me the greatest satisfaction. I shall retire this night within the works, and have no doubt, if 
relief arrives in any reasonable time, York and Gloucester will be both in possession of his 
Majesty's ” ibid., 169. This expression of confidence is in marked contrast to his gloom 
of the 16th and 17th. The reason for the change must have been the information about the 
relief party in Clinton’s letter. 

124Tarleton, Campaigns, 385. Sir Henry Clinton also seized upon this move by Cornwallis for 
much bitter criticism during the famed controversy between these two officers. See Sir Henry 
Clinton, Observations on Mr. Stedman's Hi of the American War (London, 1794), p. 22. 
It cannot be seen how this action by Cornwallis did more than hasten the inevitable end. He 
had been assured by Clinton that aid was on its way, and, as Johnston pointed out, his left flank 
could be turned by the passage of Wormeley Creek. Johnston, Yorktown Campaign, 121. 

1235Richard Butler, “General Richard Butler’s Journal of the Siege of Yorktown,” Historical 
Magazine, VIII (March, 1864), 107. Captain John Davis of the rican army said that on 
October 1 the British fired about forty guns an hour during the day and ten an hour at night. 
Captain John Davis, “The Yorktown Campaign. Journal of Captain John Davis of the Penn- 
sylvania Line,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, V (1881), 303. 
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and batteries, and the connecting trenches had not been dug.'*” Thus stood 
the British army at the time of the advance of the allies. 

After assembling the allied forces and organizing them, Washington or- 
dered the army at Williamsburg to march toward Yorktown on September 
28. The Duc de Lauzun’s Legion had been sent previously to reinforce 
General Weedon and his militia at Gloucester. To the approach of the 
allies no resistance was offered. For Cornwallis it would have been a waste 
of men, and as the advance corps appeared the British pickets fell back. The 
Light Infantry, commanded by Abercrombie, and covering the British right, 
were the first to contact the enemy. After giving the alarm, they fell back 
before some artillery ordered up by Rochambeau. Tarleton’s Legion covered 
the British left, and also made contact with the allies. The Americans were 
separated from the Legion by a creek, which for the moment permitted 
no aggressive action other than the firing of a few cannon by the Americans. 
Tarleton withdrew his command at sunset to the Moore House, about one 
mile below Yorktown. No casualties occurred on either side in this advance. 
The allies formed a line extending from the York river, above the town, to 
a creek known as Beaverdam, the French on the left and the Americans on 
the right, within about a mile of the British posts. Here the allies lay on their 
arms for the night. The British had struck their tents and moved their 
encampments into the narrow confines of the town at the first alarm.” 

On the following morning the American wing moved to the right, nearer 
the enemy, and the entire army formed into permanent camps, forming a 
semi-circle around the British force. 

At the time that the allied forces were completing their investment of 
the British position, Cornwallis received a letter from Clinton advising him 
of the arrival of Admiral Digby with three ships from Europe. Clinton 
furthermore stated that it was his determination to embark more than 5,000 
men for the relief of Cornwallis, and that he believed they would sail from 
New York by October 5.'* This information, and the possibility of the 
Allies turning his left flank, probably caused Cornwallis to order his troops 
to withdraw from the extended outer line and take up positions in the much 
shorter line of fortifications around the town. In his letter to his com- 
mander in chief on the night of September 29, Cornwallis boasted: 





120The positions of the British army and the condition of the works before Yorktown are taken 
from the map entitled “Position of the Troops under Earl Cornwallis, on the 28 and 29th Sep- 
tember 1781.” MS map in Clinton Papers, William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


121Johnston, Yorktown Campaign, 105-6; Tarleton, Campaigns, 382-84; Doehla, Tagebuch, 139. 
122] etter of Clinton to Cornwallis, September 24, 1781, in Stevens, Controversy, II, 160. 
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I have ventured these last two days to look General Washington’s whole force in 
the face in the position outside of my works, and I have the pleasure to assure your 
excellency, that there was but one wish throughout the whole army, which was, that 
the enemy would advance.!%3 


This wish of the British was soon answered by the allies. On the morn- 
ing of September 30 they discovered the empty redoubts, and immediately 
occupied them. After reversing them, the Americans constructed another 
work to complete the line. With the occupation of this line the allies ob- 
tained without loss of life the only practicable approach to the town of York. 
Tarleton wrote of the situation of the British after the withdrawal: 

The ground in front of the left was in some parts on a level with the works, in 
others cut by ravines, and altogether very convenient for the besiegers. The space 
within the works was exceedingly narrow, not large enough for retrenchments, and, 


except under the cliff, exposed to enfilade. 


He later expressed the belief that relinquishing the outer works “to coop 
the troops up in the contracted and unfinished works of York town, unex- 
pectedly hastened the surrender of the British army.”’”* 

On the morning of September 30 the French attacked Fusiliers’ Redoubt 
on the right of the British line, but were driven off. The British also kept up 
a constant bombardment of the allies working on the abandoned lines. As 
the allies had not been able to bring up their heavy artillery, the fire of 
the British was not answered. On October 2, according to Colonel Butler 
of the American army, the British fired three hundred and fifty-one shot 
between sunrise and sunset.’ 

The British were also employed in attempting to complete their line of 
fortifications. The intensification of this work indicates the unfinished 





123The letter continued: “I have this evening received your letter of the 24th, which has given 
me the greatest satisfaction. I shall retire this night within the works, and have no doubt, if 
relief arrives in any reasonable time, York and Gloucester will be both in possession of his 
Majesty’ troops.” ibid., 169. This expression of confidence is in marked contrast to his gloom 
of the 16th and 17th. The reason for the change must have been the information about the 
relief party in Clinton’s letter. 

124Tarleton, Campaigns, 385. Sir Henry Clinton also seized upon this move by Cornwallis for 
much bitter criticism during the famed controversy between these two officers. See Sir Henry 
Clinton, Observations on Mr. Stedman's Hi of the American War (London, 1794), p. 22. 
It cannot be seen how this action by Cornwallis did more than hasten the inevitable end. He 
had been assured by Clinton that aid was on its way, and, as Johnston pointed out, his left flank 
could be turned by the passage of Wormeley Creek. Johnston, Yorktown Campaign, 121. 

125Richard Butler, “General Richard Butler’s Journal of the Si of Yorktown,” Historical 
Magazine, VIII (March, 1864), 107. Captain John Davis of the rican army said that on 
October 1 the British fired about forty guns an hour during the day and ten an hour at night. 
Captain John Davis, “The Yorktown i. Journal of Captain John Davis of the Penn- 
sylvania Line,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, V (1881), 303. 
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condition of the inner line. Doehla wrote that by October 1 the troops 
had been placed on a schedule of four hours work on the fortifications and 
four hours rest; or three duties of four hours’ work on the fortifications 
every twenty-four hours. In this way there was a force of 2,000 men labor- 
ing constantly on the works.’* Progress appears to have been made in this 
work, for on October 3 Cornwallis was able to say that the works were “in 
a better state of defense than we had reason to hope.”'*” Other parties of 
the infantry were employed on the magazines in town, and on the out- 
lying redoubts on the left. 

The withdrawal from the outer line must have also affected the houses 
in the town of York. Cut off from the wooded areas which would have 
furnished the timber necessary for the completion of their fortifications, 
it is logical to assume that the British should turn to the wooden houses 
in the town to secure revetment material. Lieutenant John Bell Tilden of 
the Second Pennsylvania Line wrote of this work in his journal. On a 
reconnaissance close to the British lines on the night of September 30 he 
“heard a confused noise of tearing down buildings, for to make fortifica- 
tions.”* The destruction of the houses in Yorktown must have been very 
evident, for on October 2 Captain John Pryor wrote: “The Enemy have 
pull’d down almost every Wooden House in Town & I suppose we shall 
knock down every Brick one, so that the Town between us will be demol- 
ish’d entirely.”’” 

The British were especially fearful of a water attack by the French navy. 
On September 16 Captain Thomas Symonds of H.M.S. Charon in the York 


River wrote to Rear Admiral Graves that as soon as the allied forces were 





126Doehla, Tagebuch, 140. The heavy labor under the summer heat must have been one of 
the main causes of the high percentage of sick among the British and German troops. As early 
as September 2, Corporal Popp wrote that there was much sickness in the army — “1300 said 
to be in the hospitals.” Rosengarten, oh Journal, 17. Doehla said of the sickness of September 
11th: “Many of the men have taken sick here with dysentery or the bloody flux and with diarrhea. 
Also the foul fever [typhoid fever?] is spreading, partly on account of the many hardships from 
which one has little rest day or night, and partly on account of the awful food; but mostly, the 
nitre-bearing water is to blame for it.” Doehla, Tagebuch, 137. 

127Letter to Clinton, October 3, 1781, in Stevens, Controversy, II, 175. 

128John Bell Tilden, “Extract from the Journal of Lieutenant John Bell Tilden, Second Penn- 
sylvania Line, 1781-1782.” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XIX (April, 
1895), 59. 

The French army used bundles of branches, called fascines, to form the embrasures for their 
=— while the English employed planking for this purpose. Claude C. Robin, New Travels 

rough North-America: In a Series of Letters; exhibiting, the History of the Victorious Campaign 
of the Allied Armies, under his Excellency General Washington and the Count de ockadiien 
in the Year 1781 (Philadelphia, 1783), 58. 

129, etter to Colonel W. Davies, October 2, 1781, in Palmer, Calendar of State Papers, II, 518. 
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united “York will be attacked both by land and Sea.”"*” Additional proof 
of this belief on the part of the British can be seen in their preparations 
against an attack from water. On October 4 a commander of a boat cap- 
tured as it came out of the York River told his inquisitors that ten or 
twelve large merchant ships had been sunk before Yorktown and piles 
driven in front of them to prevent the French vessels from approaching 
the town close enough to land troops “which they are definitely afraid 
Ges 

Meantime there was activity and excitement on the Gloucester side. 
After the arrival of the Duc de Lauzun’s Legion, six hundred strong, eight 
hundred marines were sent to Gloucester by the French navy. Brigadier 
General M. de Choisy was named commander of the entire force. On 
October 3 a force of Legion dragoons under the Duc de Lauzun met a corps 
of Tarleton’s Legion as the latter was returning from a foraging expedition. 
After a brief, but brisk, skirmish the British retired within their lines. 
Choisy fixed his main camp, placing strong advanced posts within a mile 
and a half of Gloucester. The two opposing forces stayed in that situation 
until the close of the siege. The Gloucester operations thereafter took on 
the character of a blockade. 

On the Yorktown side, the allies by the night of October 6 had collected 
sufficient material to open their first parallel. Information concerning the 
move was given to the British by a French Hussar who deserted to them. 
Since he was stationed on the British right in front of the Fusilers’ Redoubt, 
his information was completely misleading. Knowing nothing of the in- 
tentions of the allies beyond the information given them by the Hussar, 
the British concentrated all their fire on the extreme left of the allied po- 
sition. The remainder of the British line was kept on the alert to repulse 
an expected attack.’ On the following morning the allies had dug their 
trenches sufficiently deep to afford protection to the workmen. This parallel 
was about 1,000 yards long and averaged about 800 yards distance from 


the British lines. 





130Chadwick, The Graves Papers, 107. Cornwallis in his letter to Clinton after the siege gave 
as one of the reasons for his surrender that “a diversion by the French ships of war at the mouth 
of York-river, was to be expected.” Letter to Clinton, October 20, 1781, in Stevens, Controversy, 
II, 213. 

131Washington Papers, Vol. 185, Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress. 

132The British apparently believed that the allies would make an assault on the town. Doehla 
stated that on the night of October 7 his regiment remained dressed and watchful all night, and 
the men in the trenches were posted so as to support the advanced pickets in case they were 
attacked. Doehla, Tagebuch, 141. 
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The British continued to work on their fortifications, and since the allies 
had not brought up their cannon, they were not interrupted by the enemies’ 
fire. At the time of the opening of the allied batteries, Doehla wrote: “Until 
today the enemy had not fired a single cannon shot at us, and so worked 
on for 9-10 days, day and night. Unheeded we fired at them continually 
this whole time both by day as well as by night, with cannon, bombs, and 
howitzers; but they labored on notwithstanding at their works.”'* 

After prodigious work in dragging the heavy cannon over the poor roads 
and stumpy fields, and the construction of the battery positions in the first 
parallel, the allies were ready on October 9 to open their bombardment of 
the British position. At three o'clock in the afternoon the French battery 
opposite Fusiliers’ Redoubt opened fire on the right wing of the British 
line and the shipping in the river. The fire caused some consternation in 
the British ranks because they had been led to believe “that they had only 
their regimental cannon here and could, in view of the dense wood and 
swamps, bring up no heavy guns.”’** That same evening the batteries of 


the first parallel opposite the British left opened fire. 


(To be continued) 





133] bid, 

134Doehla, Tagebuch, 142. The French seige guns were brought from Newport, Rhode Island, 
to Virginia by the naval squadron of de Barras. He eluded the British fleet and entered Chesapeake 
Bay while deGrasse and Graves were engaged in the Battle of the Capes. 
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Virginia Reader, A Treasury of Writings from the First Voyages to the Present. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Francis Coteman RosENBERGER. 
E. P. Dutton & Company, New York, 1948. 576 pp. $5.00. 


The editor of Virginia Reader has compressed within its covers a rich store of selec- 
tions about Virginia or Virginians, and mostly by Virginians. They extend through 
more than three and a half centuries from the “Narrative of the First Voyage to 
Virginia, 1584,” by Arthur Barlowe, to “An Approach to Virginia,” in 1943, by 
Virginius Dabney. 

Of the sixty-four authors represented, three wrote in the sixteenth century, and 
seven in the seventeenth century. Seventeen belong to the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. The remaining thirty-seven are divided about equally between 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

It is impossible to give within the compass of this review an account of the varied 
offerings of this book. They begin with accounts by Barlowe, Lane, and Hariot of 
exploratory ventures along the coast of North Carolina; reports from the early settle- 
ment at Jamestown by Percy, Smith, and Richard Rich, and Strachey’s famous account 
of the tempest, which inspired a play by Shakespeare. Mr. Rosenberger makes out 
a good case for including all of Henry Norwood’s account of his exciting voyage to 
Virginia in 1649 — fifty-six pages of the Reader. It is, without doubt, a great story 
of adventure by sea and land and has not been easily available to the general reader. 

For the remainder of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the. nineteenth 
there follow a well known and interesting group of authors. Hugh Jones and Robert 
Beverley describe Virginians, both white and red; Fontaine and Byrd tell of frontier 
excursions into the Valley of Virginia and on the Carolina border. Philip Vickers 
Fithian gives a revealing picture of life on a Virginia plantation on the eve of the 
Revolution. The spirit of the Revolutionary Period is set forth in Washington's 
acceptance of the position of Commander-in-Chief, Mason's great “Virginia Declara- 
tion of Rights,” Patrick Henry’s liberty or death speech, several selections from Jeffer- 
son, including “An Act for Establishing Religious Freedom in Virginia,” and Madison's 
famous “Memorial and Remonstrance to the Virginia Assembly” against the bill pro- 
viding for a general assessment for the support of religion. In this group can also 
be found such intimate records as an extract from the diary of the sixteen-year-old 
Washington and Jefferson’s summary of his own achievements. There is an estimate 
of Washington by John Marshall, a tribute to him by Henry Lee, and a tribute to 
Jefferson by John Tyler. 

Of the remaining forty authors, whose writings are included, are such well known 
people of the past as Monroe, John Randolph, Edgar Allan Poe, George W. Bagby, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Woodrow Wilson, Booker T. Washington, and Ellen Glasgow. 
Among the fourteen living authors only about a half dozen, such as Douglas S. Free- 
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man, James Branch Cabell, and Virginius Dabney, are known outside of a relatively 
small literary circle. Whether we always agree or not with the editor's choice of some 
of the latter at the expense of more worthy authors, we can appreciate the pain that 
went into the choosing from among so many candidates. 

It may seem an ungrateful act to question or to find fault with so rich a literary 
feast as the author has set before us. Yet in the reviewer's opinion the menu could 
have been somewhat better balanced. For example, four articles express the hostility 
of Virginians to slavery — those by George Tucker, Jefferson, Richard Henry Lee, 
and Moncure Daniel Conway. These are all good selections and should have been 
included; but a well rounded picture requires the inclusion of some articles on the 
pro-slavery side showing the difficulties involved in emancipation or even a defence 
of the institution — regardless of our present-day feelings on the subject. Thomas R. 
Dew should have been included. Room for these could have been found by the 
deletion of much of the first sixty pages of the work. Henry Lee's labored performance 
(with the exception of one inspired paragraph) also might have been omitted. Mat- 
thew F. Maury’s love for his native state and his genius as a “pathfinder” might have 
found more appropriate representation by an extract, or extracts, from his Physical 
Survey of Virginia: Her Geographical Position; and Commercial Advantages and 
National Importance (second edition, 1869). The excellent selection picturing Booker 
T. Washington’s childhood as a slave in Virginia should have been followed by one 
of that great leader’s speeches on interracial cooperation. 

The sixty-four authors are introduced with short biographical sketches which are, 
for the most part, adequate and free of error. In some cases, such as the account of 
Bacon, additional references and more exact citations would have been useful. Lord 
Dunmore did not lead the Virginia forces at the battle of Point Pleasant and Hugh 
Jones was not a minister in Williamsburg, though he doubtless preached at times in 
Bruton Parish Church. The author is to be congratulated in not confusing two or 
more Hugh Joneses, as many have done. The book is unusually free of typographical 
and factual errors. The introduction is well written and the format is pleasing. 

Those who would learn or teach Virginia history soon discover that most of the 
printed sources in the field — and even some of the best secondary works — are out of 
print and therefore expensive and hard to find on the market, or, of necessity, locked 
in the vaults of our libraries with other rare books. Mr. Rosenberger and his pub- 
lishers have rendered a great service in bringing within our reach so much of this 
material in such an attractive form. 


College of William and Mary 


Ricuarp L. Morron 


The Lost World of Thomas Jefferson. By Dante J. Boorstin. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York. $4.00. 


Certain contemporary historians and biographers have sought in their studies of 
the Jeffersonian period to prove the immortality of its most characteristic concepts, 
to prove that these concepts live and guide us today. Other scholars, in tracing a 
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discernible continuity of Western thought, have pointed out the origins and influences 
of Jeffersonian ideas. In the present book Mr. Boorstin’s intention and accomplish- 
ment are very different from either of these. He states his purpose in his Preface: 
“to get inside the Jeffersonian world of ideas — to see the relation among their con- 
ceptions of God, nature, equality, toleration, education and government.” He wants 
to recapture this world rather than to perform an autopsy upon it. 

For this purpose the author selects for study the recorded utterances of a small 
group of members of the American Philosophical Society, Jefferson himself and a 
half dozen others whose ideas presumably parallel and sometimes amplify his. The 
lesser men are themselves fascinating individuals: David Rittenhouse the engineer 
and physicist, Dr. Benjamin Rush the physician, Benjamin Smith Barton the natural 
historian, Joseph Priestley the chemist, Charles Willson Peale the collector and painter, 
and Thomas Paine the propagandist. Their personal letters, published scholarly in- 
vestigation, or public utterances are drawn upon to develop Mr. Boorstin’s patterns 
of their characteristic concepts. “God as the Supreme Workman,” “The Equality of 
the Human Species,” “The Physiology of Thought and Morals,” and “The Natural 
History of a New Society” are the titles of the principal divisions of his study and 
represent the author's idea of the principal themes of Jeffersonian thought. 

Mr. Boorstin’s emphases are frequently in the right direction in that they correct 
or qualify popular impressions:—the strong influence of America (as opposed to 
Europe) on these minds; the demonstration that these men often called atheists held 
basic assumptions of a definite God we might call Christian; the limits to human 
equality as they conceived it; their reiterated assertion that they were to build a new 
society along practical lines or not at all; and the observation that Jeffersonian opti- 
mism in regard to the future of the United States became pessimism when it con- 
templated the probable future of the human race. 

Exactly in what sense this world is lost is not made entirely clear. Apparently Mr. 
Boorstin feels that we have too little realized that this idealized and inspiring world, 
however much it may have prepared the way for present-day America and may show 
the way to a future America, had ways of thinking which are not our ways, had ideal 
states and societies which are not ours. Despite these negative warnings, the author 
in conclusion emphasizes that the principal “Jeffersonian concept,” the fulfillment of 
man “in the life he led and the society he built” has reached near-realization in our 
day. In other words, that after all the American dream of harnessed nature, creature 
comforts, and social security, had its origins in the thinking of these active minds a 
century and a half ago. 

From what has been summarized above it will be apparent that this is a stimulat- 
ing book. It is also an irritating and unsatisfactory one. Mr. Boorstin’s synthesis 
of Jeffersonian thought is hardly a synthesis at all, and only roughly an amalgamation. 
His grouping of these men intellectually together is highly artificial. Thomas Paine 
and Dr. Rush, for example, failed to see eye to eye with Jefferson in several funda- 
mentals all their lives. And most of the group, especially Jefferson, developed and 
altered considerably their ideas from decade to decade. Occasionally John Taylor of 
Caroline is quoted to support the prevalence of characteristic ideas. Yet Taylor's social 
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concepts differ considerably from Jefferson's. And if he wished to recreate this lost 
intellectual world, Mr. Boorstin should have given appreciable space to their political 
ideology, the core of all their thinking. 

Finally, this is an unsympathetic book. Not to agree with ideas and ideology of 
men and ages portrayed is certainly not to be condemned in an author, and may 
often be highly commended for the objectivity it evidences. But the lack of sympathy 
here appears a lack of sympathetic insight. Perhaps it was the method of approach 
— the ignoring of traditions and cultures which may have gone into the production 
of this world. Miss Adrienne Koch's approach to the same intellectual period (as 
embodied in one man) in her Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, is a more satisfying 
one, and in the end, apparently a more objectively real picture, for she presents ideas 
and interprets them in the light of the thought from whence they come. In Mr. 
Boorstin’s study Jefferson’s world eludes us. But the book does leave us asking questions. 


The University of Tennessee Ricuarp Beare Davis 


Thomas: Rock of Chickamauga. By Ricnarp O'Connor. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1948. $4.00. 


George Henry Thomas, who was born in Southampton County in 1816, was one 
of the ablest military leaders of the Civil War. But since he fought for the Union 
rather than the Confederacy, he is not well remembered in Virginia or in the South. 
Nor is he a household name in the North, where Grant, Sherman and Sheridan are 
considered the outstanding Unionist commanders when the relative worth of those 
commanders is discussed at all. Yet, in many respects, he was their equal and, in 
some, their superior, and his Army of the Cumberland was responsible for some of 
the most important Federal victories west of the Alleghanies. He has, however, never 
received the attention of a competent biographer, possibly because of his lack of color 
and personal magnetism, possibly because his energies were concentrated in an un- 
familiar theatre of operations. Nonetheless, he made a decisve contribution to the 
outcome of the war in the west, particularly in the campaigns around Chattanooga 
of 1863, in the capture of Atlanta, and in the destruction of John B. Hood's counter- 
offensive into Tennessee in the late fall of 1864. He is also significant as the only 
Southerner who attained the rank of general in the Union Army. 

Mr. O'Connor's attempt to remedy the lack of a good biography of Thomas, while 
laudable in purpose, has not resulted in the type of definitive military life that was 
needed. Instead, he has produced a frankly popular biography written in a brisk 
journalistic style and marred by a most uncritical bias in favor of its subject and the 
“Cause” for which he fought. When he treats of the feuds for rank and power within 
the Federal high command, the benefit of every doubt is given to Thomas, and all 
of the other Northern generals, particularly Grant and Sherman, as well as Rose- 
crans, Buell and Halleck, are dealt with severely whenever they differed with the 
Rock of Chickamauga. While the accounts of the actual campaigns are clear and 
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sometimes vivid narrative, their value is impaired by the biographer's zealous and 
continual insistence on his hero’s superiority in strategy, tactics, logistics, and be- 
havior under fire. And though O’Connor criticizes Sherman for his March through 
Georgia, it is not because that particular operation entailed a barbaric destruction of 
civilian property, but because it left Thomas short-handed in the battles against Hood 
at Franklin and Nashville. 

There is also a bias, reminiscent of the bloody-shirt era in its acrimonious intem- 
perance, aginst the Confederacy and most of the men who fought for it, particu- 
larly those Southerners of the regular establishment who did not see the light of 
loyalty in the same way that Thomas did. O’Connor describes them as “deserting the 
Union,” and his favorite synonym for “Confederate” is “rebel.” In an early chapter, 
he discovers that Jefferson Davis, as Secretary of War under Pierce, plotted to turn 
the American army over to the still-unborn Confederacy, because he finds that Davis 
placed so many Southern officers in important military commands. This not only 
endows Davis with more duplicity than he deserves, but overlooks the fact that Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, a Virginian who remained with the Union, shared in this recog- 
nition of the superior merit of the Southern officers and was similarly maligned for 
it. There are a number of errors of fact whenever the story gets far from the Army 
of the Cumberland. On page 13, for example, there is a reference to Virginia as one 
of the two states where “rebellion breathed its hottest” and a repetition of the out- 
worn legend about the illiteracy of Nathan Bedford Forrest. 

One more example might be cited of Mr. O’Connor’s approach. In his discussion 
of Thomas’ decision in 1861 to retain his commission in the Union army, he makes 
the following comparison between his hero and another Virginian who was forced to 
make a choice between loyalties that spring: “That his decision was the opposite of 
Thomas’ . . . is no reflection on Lee’s moral or ethical processes . . . Without dispar- 
aging his qualities . . . , it seems ironic that he (Lee) should be so revered while 
Thomas and many other Southern-born men made a decision of greater sacrifice and 
certainly, in the perspective of history, of greater moral force.” O'Connor apparently 
believes that no right-thinking person could have seen two sides of this question. 

This biography, however, has an innovation of sorts in its organization and struc- 
ture. To avoid the conventionality of bringing Thomas into the world on page 1 
and proceeding from there, O'Connor begins the book with his subject, full-grown 
and bearded, at the battle of Chickamauga. After detailing the event, we are taken 
back forty-seven years to the Thomas home in Southampton County, from which 
point the story follows a more orthodox pattern. In his preface, the author says: 
“There are classic precedents for such treatment” (without specifying any) “but the 
purpose is to come upon him in the days of his greatest trial and achievement . . . 
simply because they epitomized his whole life and character. Chickamauga is a 
capsule of Thomas himself.” On the flyleaf, the author is quoted as saying: “I have 
utilized every reportorial trick I know of . . .” This is one trick, reportorial or other- 
wise, that does not come off. In fact, this biography suffers from too many “repor- 
torial tricks,” although one suspects that Mr. O’Connor’s conception of his task (“The 
very act of writing a biography is almost a confession of faith”) is the basic cause of 
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his failure. There never was any need for an apologia for George Henry Thomas. 
Unfortunately, there is still a need for a sound biography of him. 


Wi H. Garnss, Jr. 
University of Virginia 


Maryland Germans. By Dieter Cunz. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1948. 
Pp. xl, 476. $5.00. 
Although a great deal of detailed work has been done on the history of the German 


immigrants in Maryland — much of it by the author of the present work — no one 
has ever attempted to produce a synthesis. Professor Cunz deserves cur gratitude, 
therefore, for this handsome volume. 

The work is divided into three parts, (1) the Colonial Period, 1640-1790; (2) the 
Middle Ages of Immigration, 1790-1865; and (3) the Last Generations, 1865-1940. 
The earliest of these periods includes the first settlements which were, for the most 
part, in Western Maryland. The settlers came largely from Philadelphia, and the 
colonies were primarily extensions of the Pennsylvania farming communities. These 
first settlers were steady, God-fearing people who did not flinch at the savage land in 
which they were pioneers. The Revolution brought an end to this migration, and 
the hiatus continued until after the Napoleonic Period, when the Congress of Vienna 
set adrift another group of people who were persecuted or disatisfied. Of this second 
wave, some went to Western Maryland, but the larger part settled either in Balti- 
more or continued to the new lands in the Middle West. In the later nineteenth 
century and early twentieth century migrations this characteristic became more marked. 
The western part of Maryland offered no more opportunities. 

Professor Cunz has searched the available materials thoroughly. He has sought 
out the Germans in their church records, in military lists, in the German language 
newspapers, and in the printed archives of Maryland. His judgment of their con- 
tribution to the development of Maryland is frank and honest. In the rural areas 
they were solid farmers, and in Baltimore City respectable merchants. There were, 
of course, exceptions, and these are carefully noted. That the story is not a more 
thrilling one is not the fault of the historian. 

This reviewer cannot imagine that the work will ever need to be done again. It 
is perhaps worthwhile, therefore, to point out a few minor points which, in the 
mind of the reviewer, are not above question. For example, the bibliography is un- 
critical. Many of the works cited by the author, both in the formal bibliography as 
well as in the footnotes, might just as well be forgotten. It is interesting, too, that 
no materials were used from the archives of the State except those which are printed, 
and these end in the Revolutionary Period. The only mention of the State Archives 
(p. 16, f. 19) is erroneous: There is no copy of the diary of Augustin Herrman which 
“lies in the State Archives in Annapolis.” In discussing the Tory conspiracy in Fred- 
erick County (p. 148) the author states that the participants “were executed in a 
horrible manner reminiscent of the Middle Ages.” In the footnote to this paragraph, 
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the article of Dorothy M. Quinn, in which this plot was studied recently, is cited 
(f. 79). In her article Mrs. Quinn proves that this sentence was not carried out. 


Morris L. Raporr 
Hall of Records, 
Annapolis, Maryland 


The American Presidency in Action: 1789. By James Hart. Macmillan, New York, 

1948. 

When Washington was inaugurated in New York in 1789 as first President of 
the United States under the new constitution, he entered office with many serious 
misgivings. These misgivings he confided in letters to his friends. He was very 
conscious of the tremendous job to be done in the immediate months ahead and 
the significance of his precedent-making actions on his own and future generations 
of countrymen. Around the framework of the briefly-worded constitution a working 
government had to be created —the sooner the better, the better the government 
the more lasting. In his own words, “. . . the first transactions of a nation, like those 
of an individual upon his first entrance into life, make the deepest impression, and 
are to form the leading traits in its character.” 

Professor James Hart of the University of Virginia’s political science department 
offers to students of American history and government “an intensive study of the 
constitutional” aspects of The American Presidency in Action: 1789. It is a detailed, 
valuable, interesting and timely volume. It is a volume that should be read by all 
believers in political democracy and by all Americans who would better understand 
the shaky beginnings of the federal government under which we live today. 

Two chapters were of particular interest to the reviewer. The hopes and fears 
of conservatives and radicals on such matters as conduct, inaugurals, precedence, 
proclamations and “style of living” are dealt with in “The President as Chief of 
State.” Treaties, foreign relations, nominations and appointments are considered 
in “The President and the Senate.” Professor Hart made extensive and effective use 
of source material throughout the volume, and his style is particularly effective in 
these two chapters. 

Although Professor Hart emphatically stated that his approach to the subject 
was that of a political scientist, not as an historian, The American Presidency in 
Action: 1789 can be used to very good advantage in both college American history 
and government classes. There is a most skillful blending of source and interpretive 
information calculated to sustain interest. 


GLenn Curtis SMITH 


Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
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The State Historical Society of Missouri; A Semicentennial History, 1898-1948. By 
Fioyp C. SHoemaker (The State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, 1948). 


To the professional historian it is indeed a pleasure to know that state, county and 
city historical societies are thriving today as never before. It is a definite and healthy 
indication of the growing maturity of American civilization. It means that Americans 
believe the U.S.A. old enough, with a sufficiently interesting and valuable heritage to 
merit serious consideration and contemplation. It is understandable that a really 
integrated story of our ancestors, their trials and tribulations, their vices and virtues, 
can be better told for the benefit of ourselves and those who follow us if the writers 
of history today and tomorrow have at their disposal adequate source material cover- 
ing the social, political, economic and religious life of America. 

State, county and city historical societies have been organized in large part to the 
end that Americans better know the U.S.A. of days gone by. The immediate ends 
or objectives of local historical societies are at least twofold: (1) to collect and pre- 
serve historical records; (2) to make these records available to the public in general, 
and historians in particular. The ground swell of country and city history logically 
merges into county, then state and finally national history. 

Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary since 1915 of the organization whose history 
he recorded, is to be complimented on his book The State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri; A Semicentennial History, 1898-1948. The author, in his preface, defined a 
state historical society as a “living organism whose problems and accomplishments, 
while governed by its own internal laws and regulations, are the result as well of the 
social, economic, and political development of the state.” 

The book will prove most valuable to those interested in the state of Missouri, and 
the remarkable progress of its historical society. Mr. Shoemaker wrote an excellent 
account of the Society and further enhanced his work with a comprehensive index. It 
is quite apparent that a combination of sincere love, hard work and scholarship went 
into Mr. Shoemaker’s efforts. 

GLenn Curtis SMITH 


Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Records of Colonial Gloucester County, Virginia. Compiled by Potty Cary Mason. 
Volume II, published by George C. Mason, Post Office Box 720, Newport News, 
Virginia, 1948. $5.00. (Orders should be addressed to Mr. Mason.) 


No publication is of greater value to students of county and family history than 
one devoted to abstracts of county records (testamentary and land records and court 
orders) and parochial records (vestry books and parish registers) or to the publishing 
of such documents in their entirety. Of practically priceless value are such publications 
when they deal with fragmentary records that may remain in local courts, and parishes, 
whose legal record repositories have suffered the ravages of fire and war. 

The late Polly Cary Mason had a profound sense of the value of such publications 
to students. Relentlessly she preserved the scattered fragments of the records of 
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Gloucester County, and those of Gloucester's daughter, Mathews County; searching 
every nook and cranny of record depositories, both local and state, and collections 
of family papers in order to bring together remaining items of historical value. The 
destruction of the testamentary, land and court records of Old Gloucester in years 
gone by is a story so familiar that its repetition here is needless. Any student of 
Gloucester County’s history and of the history of families having their origin and 
early development in Gloucester full well realizes the tragedy of this loss. 

In 1946, Mrs. Mason published Volume I of her Records of Colonial Gloucester 
County, which gives the Quit Rent Rolls of 1704; abstracts of patents issued by the 
colonial government for lands in the Gloucester County area, the Tax lists of Glouces- 
ter County 1770 and 1782, Tax list of Mathews County 1782, and other items of value. 

Material for Volume II of Records of Colonial Gloucester County, which has re- 
cently come from the press, was left practically complete by Mrs. Mason at the time 
of her death in January 1948. No more enduring tribute to this woman’s splendid 
work in local history could have been made than the publication of this volume by 
her husband, George Carrington Mason, who with painstaking care has co-ordinated 
all of Mrs. Mason’s manuscript for publication. 

This present volume, of most regrettable necessity concluding Mrs. Mason’s splendid 
studies in colonial records, is a veritable treasury of items relating to Gloucester 
County estates. Reproduced in facsimile are a number of the Mutual Assurance 
Society of Virginia’s policies on Gloucester homes that were insured with the Society. 
These policies carry floor plans of well-known Gloucester houses of the early nine- 
teenth century; the erection of some of them dating from many years prior to issuing 
of the policies. Another striking feature of this book is composed of items from the 
records of other ancient counties which have reference to Gloucester County people; 
while abstracts of several collections of family papers afford valuable records of cer- 
tain legal documents of which the originally recorded copies long ago disappeared 
in the destruction of the county records. Most appropriately included as illustrations 
in this book are a facsimile of the survey plat, dated July 1672, of the “Paradise” 
estate of Colonel Richard Lee, on Poropotanke Creek (one of the earliest Lee homes 
in Virginia); a map of colonial Gloucester County (including the area of Mathews 
County which was not erected until 1792); and a charming sketch of the “Old 
Forrest Windmill on Lilly's Creek”; this last named carrying an inscription dedicating 
the work to the memory of Mrs. Mason. A thorough index makes the many references 
to names of individuals, to estates, creeks and localities easily accessible to the 


searcher. 
CLayron TORRENCE 


Colonial Surry. By Joun B. Bopprz. Dietz Press, Richmond, 1948. 249 pages. 


A hopeful sign of recent years has been the great advance in quality of county his- 
tories. Formerly many of them were of little value except for genealogy, and the 
genealogy was not always accurate. Nowadays county histories show research and 
are sometimes excellent historical material. 
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One such is the present volume, Colonial Surry, by John B. Boddie. It was begun 
after the writing of Seventeenth Century Isle of Wight County, and grew to such 
size that the author decided to publish the first part under the present title and reserve 
the second part as another volume, Colonial Families of Surry and Sussex. 

The opening chapter, “The Kind of Men Who Founded Jamestown,” is timely 
and useful. It will come something of a surprise to many readers to know that Captain 
Christopher Newport, the real founder of the Virginia colony, though never given 
much credit by Smith, was a sea captain and raider on the Spanish before the Vir- 
ginia venture. Other adventurers are also treated. The famous Sea Venture is dealt 
with in an interesting chapter. 

Then follow the early settlement of Surry and the early settlers and “ancient 
planters” of Surry; a chapter on the Warren House; “Surry People Before the General 
Court” and “Burgesses, Prominent Men Before Bacon’s Rebellion.” A special chapter 
on Bacon’s Rebellion is interesting and valuable because it includes many depositions 
taken after the rebellion that throw much light on events and persons in Surry County. 
There is also an introductory chapter on “America’s First Tax Strike,” which occurred 
in 1673, nearly three years before the famous rebellion. . 

At Lawne’s Creek Parish Church, on December 12, 1673, parishioners met there 
“to declare they would not pay their public taxes.” This led the county court to take 
action, and the protesters were all punished in some way, but the precedent of resist- 
ance to tyrannical government remained. Surry became a county in 1652, after long 
being a part of James City. A chapter covers the period from 1652 to 1776 and in- 
cludes some interesting notes. 

The appendix material is valuable. Land grants, many lists of tithables, rent rolls, 
marriages, marriage bonds, censuses furnish much data that will prove useful to all 
persons inquiring into the history of Surry ancestors. 

Bohannon did good work in his little book on Surry. Mr. Boddie has carried on 
successfully. His volume on the families of Surry and Sussex will be awaited im- 
patiently. All such contributions bring nearer the day when it will be possible to 
write a real history of Virginia, something never done so far. It is strange to think 
that, in many respects, the best history of Virginia is that by Charles Campbell, 


published in 1860. 
H. J. EckENRODE 


Richmond, Virginia. 


The Macgill-McGill Family of Maryland. By Joun MoGr11, 1523 22nd Street, N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 262 pp. $5.00. 


This is a genealogical record of over 400 years, beginning 1537, ending 1948. Mem- 
bers of this Maryland family have been so closely identified with Virginia that we 
consider them of us. They were Southern sympathizers in our dark days, furnishing 
a number who served with distinction in the Confederate Army. Opening the book 
at random, page 75, we note that Dr. Samuel McGill of Leesburg, 1842-1905, mar- 
ried Elizabeth Harrison Randolph Fauntleroy, the daughter of Dr. John Foushee and 
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Lavinia Beverley (Turner) Fauntleroy. What could be more Virginian than that? 
And so repeatedly. 

There is an authentic Scottish genealogical background of the Macgills from 1537 
on. The Maryland family originated with the Rev. James Macgill. He was the first 
rector of Queen Caroline Parish, which he served from 1730 to 1776. When he in- 
herited the family titles, he preferred to remain in Maryland, deciding to be a Servant 
of God rather than a Servant to the King, a Colonial Minister, not a Viscount. We 
wonder what some of the worldly descendants thought of that? The beloved Rev. 
John McGill, D.D., 1840-1925, was a worthy representative of his ancestor. All good 
Virginians of his period knew and respected him. The original Rev. James Macgill 
had eleven children. The result is obvious. The family has spread from one end of 
this country to the other. 

The book is purely genealogical. Mr. John McGill, the compiler, spent years col- 
lecting data. He has avoided complex numbering systems upon the basis that they 
are confusing for persons not trained in this type of work. There is a fine index of 
some 2,100 names. The lines of descent are so clearly drawn that they are readily 
traceable by the reader. Groups of children by different marriages (where a person 
was married more than once) are well differentiated. The processes of printing and 
the illustrations are good, the binding substantial. The edition is limited to 300 
copies. Members of the family will buy it, and any library making a collection of 
American genealogies should certainly have it for future use. 

Mr. McGill is now engaged in compiling an even larger work — that being a gene- 
alogy of the Beverley family of Virginia. He has already traced out 6,000 descend- 
ants. We only hope this will not be too much for him. He does not appear to be 
discouraged or borne down by the weight of this undertaking. If this much desired 
genealogy is even half as good as the Macgill-McGill book it will be a fine thing. 


BgeveRLEY FLEET 











PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In Annual Meeting, January 19, 1949 


Tue Annual Meeting of the members of the Virginia Historical Society was held in 
The Lee House, Richmond, Virginia, on the afternoon of Wednesday, January 19, 
1949, being the anniversary of General Lee’s birth and the date fixed for such assem- 
blies by the Constitution. 

President Williams opened the meeting by sounding three strokes on the Old 
St. John’s Church bell. Declaring a quorum in attendance, he stated that the first 
in order of business was the reading of the Minutes of the last Annual Meeting. 
However, he added since these had been published in the April 1948 number of 
the Society's Magazine, perhaps their reading was unnecessary, and that he would 
entertain a motion to approve them as published. Such a motion was duly made, 
seconded, and unanimously carried. 

Following this the President presented to the Meeting, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, a report of the activities of the Society during the calendar year 1948. 
The report was cordially received and on motion, duly made and seconded, was 
ordered filed with the minutes of this meeting as Appendix I, and it was directed 
that it be published with the proceedings of this meeting in the April 1949 number 
of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 

Upon conclusion of the reading of the report the President announced that the 
next business before the meeting was the Report of the Treasurer of the Society 
for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1948, and the Report of our Financial Agent, 
the First and Merchants National Bank of Richmond. These reports were presented 
by Mr. S. M. Bemiss, Chairman of the Finance Committee, and were on motion 
duly made and seconded, received and ordered filed with the minutes of this meeting 
as Appendices II and III, respectively. 

Mr. Hugh B. G. Galt reported verbally for the Norfolk Branch of the Society. 
There were no reports from the Norfolk County-Portsmouth and Southside branches. 

Mr. Hunton being recognized by the Chair, presented to the meeting the follow- 
ing recommendation of the Executive Committee adopted in meeting January 5th, 
1949, of amendments to Articles III, IV and V of the Constitution of the Society; 
the articles as amended to read as follows: 


“ARTICLE III 
The ofhicers of the Society shall be a President, not more than eight Vice Presidents, 
and a Corresponding Secretary, and any such officers as may be provided for by this 
Constitution or the By-Laws; these shall continue in office until their successors are 
elected, unless vacancies occur, when the Executive Committee shall have power 
to appoint officers ad interim. 
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“ARTICLE IV 
The President and the Secretaries, together with twenty-six additional members, 
shall constitute a committee to be called the Executive Committee. 


“ARTICLE V 

The President and the twenty-six members chosen to complete the Executive 
Committee shall be elected at the Annual Meeting of the Society. The Vice Presi- 
dents shall be chosen by the Executive Committee from the members thereof.” 

On motion duly made and seconded, the amended Articles III, IV and V were 
unanimously approved. 

The President then announced that the election of Officers and Members of the 
Executive Committee for 1949 was in order, adding that by direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee a Nominating Committee had been appointed, whose report and 
recommendations would next be heard. 

The report of the Nomination Committee was then read by the Chairman, Doctor 


H. J. Eckenrode, as follows: “Richmond, Virginia 


January 19, 1949 
To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
MEMBERS OF THE VirciniA Historica Society, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The undersigned, constituting your Nominating Committee, have the honor to 
propose the following named persons for election to the offices indicated: 


For President: Edmund Randolph Williams, Richmond 


For Members of the Executive Committee: 


Thomas P. Abernethy, University Douglas S. Freeman, Richmond 
Samuel M. Bemiss, Richmond Hugh B. Grigsby Galt, Norfolk 
Wyndham B. Blanton, Richmond Eppa Hunton, IV, Richmond 
Alexander G. Brown, Jr., Richmond George H. Jamerson, Richmond 
Stewart Bryan, Jr., Richmond J. Ambler Johnston, Richmond 
David K. E. Bruce, Brookneal Leslie H. Reed, Richmond 
G. MacLaren Brydon, Richmond Walter S. Robertson, Richmond 
Robert Hill Carter, Richmond Edward L. Ryan, Richmond 
Spencer L. Carter, Richmond Alexander H. Sands, Richmond 
Stuart G. Christian, Richmond Earl G. Swem, Williamsburg 
Herbert A. Claiborne, Richmond William F. Tompkins, Richmond 
Preston Davie, New York B. Randolph Wellford, Richmond 
Respectfully submitted, 


H. J. EckEnrope 

Mrs. Joun Bett WILLIAMS 

Mrs. BrockensroucH LAMB 
Committee” 


Following the reading of this report the Chairman asked if there were further 


nominations. None being made, a motion was duly made, seconded, and unanimously 
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adopted, that the Recording Secretary be directed to cast the ballot of the members 
present for the election of the officers and committeemen named in the report. 
There being no further business, the meeting thereupon adjourned. 


Evening Meeting 


At 8:30 o'clock p.m., members of the Society and their friends assembled in the 
Flag Room of Battle Abbey for the annual address, which was delivered by Doctor 
Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt University, on the subject of “Ellen Glasgow: Social 
Historian of Virginia. Dr. Mims observed that Miss Glasgow was fitted both by 
birth and temperament for her self-appointed task: the interpretation of Virginian 
social history in a series of novels initially motivated by her belief that “the art 
of fiction has remained the most accurate mirror of the different stages in the pil- 
grimage of humanity.” She possessed the mind of a research worker in history or 
sociology, yet was able to illuminate her findings in the brilliant glow of an imagi- 
nation and power of psychological analysis seldom encountered in the realm of his- 
torical evocation. Unswayed by sentiment and what she termed “sanctified fallacies,” 
she surveyed the Virginian social order as it developed after 1850 with the cool 
detachment of a courageous realist. Dr. Mims commented at length on her artistic 
representation of woman’s work and development, claiming that not since George 
Eliot has any novelist “entered more profoundly into the souls of women characters 
or drawn with greater skill and detail their deterioration or growth.” In discussing 
her individual novels, he noted that the gift of humor frequently manifested itself 
and, in fact, finally became the dominant element of her genius, revealing itself in 
“satire, irony, and sometimes even smartness.” Though she once declared “to me 
Virginia's past is like a hall hung with rare and wonderful tapestries . . . or like a 
cathedral . . . illumined by the gold and wine-color of stained-glass windows,” she 
held fast to the ideal that “we can be as great as we were in the past only when we 
open the floodgates of thought.” Thus, unlike the historians and creative writers 
of her generation, she deftly delineated the dissolution of a social system, but in doing 
so injected a note of supreme confidence derived from her faith in the beneficial 
efficacies of sociological evolution. 

When Doctor Mims concluded his address Mr. Williams, our president, tendered 
him the most cordial thanks of the Society for his having so graciously accepted our 
invitation to address us on this occasion and for his scholarly study of Miss Glasgow's 
works which he had presented in such interesting and charming manner. 

Mr. Williams then invited the members of the audience to view the wonderful 
historical paintings in the George Bolling Lee Memorial Collection of Portraits (of the 
Custis and Lee family connection) which had recently been placed upon the walls 
of the Flag Room. 

The evening was brought to conclusion with a social hour and refreshments gra- 
ciously served by a committee of ladies of which Mrs. Robert Hill Carter was chairman. 


Davw J. Mays, Recording Secretary 


Approved: 
E. Ranpo.tps WiiuiaMs, President. 
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Appendix I 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
to 


the Members of the Virginia Historical Society 


FetLtow MEMBERS: 
I have the honor, pursuant to the requirement of our Constitution, to submit on 
behalf of the Executive Committee of the Society the following report for the year 


1948: 
NECROLOGY 


First, it is my sad duty to record the names of members who died within the past year. 

With the beginning of the year there was brought to us the news of the tragic 
death of our then President and his beloved wife. At the annual meeting held soon 
thereafter, there was presented and recorded a memorial to Mr. and Mrs. Weddell. 
There was in the April number of our Magazine the beautiful and appropriate tribute 
by our Director, Mr. Torrence. 

Will you stand in homage to the memory as I read the names of the members of 
this Society who died within the past year? 

Mr. A. B. Andrews, Chattanooga, Tennessee; Mr. Reade W. Bailey, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Colonel W. S. Battle, Jr., Fort Myers Beach, Florida; Mr. Malcolm 
Bruce, South Boston, Virginia; Mr. John B. Cary, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. George 
P. Coleman, Williamsburg, Virginia; Mr. Arlie W. Curry, Richmond, Virginia; Miss 
Mary E. Dandridge, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. D. H. Drum, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. 
W. H. Dulany, Jr., St. Louis, Missouri; Mrs. F. J. Fischer, Petersburg, Virginia; 
Mr. Charles Carroll Fitzhugh, Frederick, Maryland; Mrs. Frederick Fowler, Glen 
Ridge, New Jersey; Mr. Landon R. Funsten, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Theodore 
S. Garnett, Norfolk, Virginia; Mr. Joseph E. Goar, Kansas City, Missouri; Mr. 
Julian S. Gravely, Stony Creek Mills, Pennsylvania; Mrs. E. A. Hatton, Portsmouth, 
Virginia; Mrs. William A. Hocker, Roanoke, Virginia; Mrs. Richard Wilson Johnston, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Dr. George Bolling Lee, New York, N. Y.; Mr. J. Collins Lee, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mr. John B. Lightfoot, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Charles 
I. Lunsford, Roanoke, Virginia; Mr. John Peyton McGuire, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. 
Stuart McGuire, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. George C. Mason, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia; Mr. John M. Miller, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Miss Julia Moore, Richmond, 
Virginia; Dr. William J. Pettus, Charleston, South Carolina; Dr. Charles R. Robins, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Henry Lane Schmelz, New Rochelle, New York; Dr. Joseph 
Tilford Scott, New Orleans, Louisiana; Mr. Fred A. Sims, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Rev. W. H. T. Squires, Norfolk, Virginia; Miss Julia Sully, Richmond, Virginia; 
Mr. C. Carroll Todd, Cobham, Virginia; Mr. Herbert W. Vaden, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Mr. L. H. Viereckt, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. R. Walter Watkins, Jr., Balti- 
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more, Maryland; Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell, Richmond, Virginia; The Honorable 
Alexander W. Weddell, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Early W. Whitehead, Norfolk, 
Virginia; Dr. Maude H. Woodfin, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. Edmund L. Woodward, 
Orkney Springs, Virginia. 

Upon the death of Mr. and Mrs. Weddell, Virginia House and Gardens, the 
house with its store of treasures, its library, paintings and furnishings, came into the 
possession of this Society. Under the respective wills of these benefactors this Society 
was made residuary legatee. From Mr. Weddell’s estate there has been during the 
past year delivered to the Society moneys and securities as will appear from the report 
of the Financial Agent of the Society which will be presented to the members of 
the Society. The amount which may be received under the will of Mrs. Weddell 
has not been determined. 

With the recent acquisition by merger of the Battle Abbey and the possession of 
Virginia House and Gardens with the treasures and library in the mansion, the re- 
sponsibilities of the Executive Committee and the opportunities for furthering the 
objectives of the Society have greatly increased. It was, therefore, desirable to effect 
an administrative reorganization. To this end autonomous committees reporting 
to the Executive Committee were appointed to administer and direct the various 
functions and activities of the Society. These standing committees are listed in the 
quarterly numbers of the Magazine. 

Your President and the Executive Committee gratefully acknowledge the interest 
and constant aid from members of the Committees in meeting the responsibilities 
entrusted to them in the management of the several properties. To recite in detail 
the service which has been rendered by these committees would extend this report 
to too great length but brief reference may be made thereto. 


LEE HOUSE 


The Lee House has had the special care of the committee of which Mr. Herbert 
A. Claiborne is Chairman and grateful acknowledgment is made of the continued 
service rendered in the care of the property and its contents. 

Loans were made from the Gallery for the recent exhibit held at the Valentine 
Museum, and as will be noted under “Donations and Loans” additional portraits 
were acquired and added to our collection. 

Part of the Custis furniture used at Arlington and afterwards at Washington 
College, now in our custody through the graciousness of Mrs. George Bolling Lee, 
has been placed in the Lee House. 

The chimneys of the main building had to be repaired and two of them above 
the roof line. 

The planting of box and the addition of new flower beds and other improvements 
in our small garden have added to the attractiveness of our surrounding premises. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE 


Under the chairmanship of Mr. Walter S. Robertson it has been the purpose of 
the Virginia House Committee to maintain the house, grounds and gardens with 
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the same care bestowed upon them by Mr. and Mrs. Weddell during their liftetime. 
This requires the maintenance of an expensive staff, but the Committee feels that 
it has no other alternative if it is to fulfill the terms of the bequest under which the 
property was conveyed to the Society. 

Virginia House was opened to the public on April 1, and the Treasurer's report 
will show that many persons have taken advantage of the opportunity to visit the 
House and Gardens. 

Under careful restrictions, the Committee has extended the use of the house for 
meetings of certain patriotic and cultural organizations. 


BATTLE ABBEY 


The care and development of Battle Abbey has been particularly under the direc- 
tion of the Battle Abbey Committee under the leadership of Mr. Robert Hill Carter 
as Chairman. Much was accomplished in co-ordinating the various interests that 
centered at the Battle Abbey. 

Through the generosity of the United Daughters of the Confederacy, Virginia 
Division, we have secured on a permanent loan all of the Lee Camp portraits. The 
U.D.C. also gave us all their books and records which originally belonged to Lee 
Camp, including the Lee Camp furniture. 

The structure of the building called for heavy expenditures to make good the 
depreciation of many years. Heavy repairs to the roof, readjustment of the skylights 
and indoor lighting in the Mural Room and the Flag Room involved heavy expendi- 
tures. This was done under the advice of General Electric engineers collaborating 
with Mr. Ambler Johnston. Provision was also made for flood-lighting the front of 
the building. 

Plans are now under advisement by the Committee for changing the heating sys- 
tem so as to prevent further damage to portraits and murals. 


GIFTS AND LOANS 


In addition to the munificent gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell, 
the Society has during the past year received valuable accessions. 

Special attention should be called to the collection of Washington, Lee, Custis, 
Fitzhugh and Bolling portraits, beyond doubt one of the most valuable collections 
of family portraits still owned by members of any family in this country, which have 
been entrusted to the care of the Society through the graciousness of Mrs. Helen 
Keeney Lee, the widow of Dr. George Bolling Lee, a son of General William H. F. 
(Rooney) Lee and Mary Tabb Bolling, the last grandson of General Robert E. Lee, 
and himself a distinguished and beloved surgeon of the City of New York. These 
portraits are now appropriately hung in the Flag Room at the Battle Abbey. 

With the portraits Mrs. Lee has put into our custody valuable furniture which 
was originally at Arlington. The collection includes a sofa and one arm-chair, three 
straight chairs and a very beautiful Duncan Phyfe card table. 

To Mr. Eppa Hunton, IV, this Society is greatly indebted for his co-operation 
with Mrs. Lee in bringing these sacred possessions into our custody. 
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Mr. Richard D. Steuart, of Baltimore, has presented to the Society a wonderful 
collection of Confederate relics for permanent exhibition in the Battle Abbey. The 
collection, known as the “Maryland Steuart Collection,” is named in honor of Mr. 
Steuart’s two grandfathers and nine uncles who wore the gray. Mr. Steuart started 
his collection in the 1890's and continued his efforts up to the present time. It is 
particularly rich in weapons made in and for the Confederacy, consisting of muskets, 
carbines, swords and sabers, pistols, lances and pikes. There is a great variety of 
Confederate belts, beltplates, cartridge boxes, haversacks and other equipment; and 
original seal of the Confederate War Department, bonds, currency, official docu- 
ments, newspapers and school books of the Confederacy. 

Showcases have been especially constructed to house the collection and it is ex- 
pected to place same on exhibit in the early spring of this year. 

Dr. B. Rand. Wellford has presented to the Society his magnificent collection of 
18th Century Virginia Paper Currency. The collection contains 118 examples of 
individual denominations covering the period 1760 to 1781 and is supplemented by 
a collection of similar notes from eleven of the Thirteen Colonies. Our Librarian 
says that Dr. Wellford’s contribution is the finest collection of early Virginia paper 
notes now in existence. 

The same generous donor gave to the library a collection of early 19th Century 
Virginia Manuscripts containing miscellaneous letters and documents. 


Grateful acknowledgment must be made for other valuable contributions to our 
possessions, as follows: 


General Robert E. Lee’s Prayer Book, from the family of the late Mrs. John Hamp- 
den Chamberlayne (Mary Walker Gibson). 

A small bronze bust of General Lee signed by Ezekiel (Anonymous donor). 

From Culpeper Minute Men Chapter D.A.R., a reproduction of the flag used by 
celebrated Culpeper Minute Men during the Revolutionary War. 

80 Letters of Confederate prisoners incarcerated at Camp Chase, Columbus, Ohio, 
which letters were found on Johnson’s Island, and 26 letters addressed to the prisoners 
by relatives and friends. From Mrs. Philip W. Porter, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Portrait of Mrs. Virginia Randolph Cary (1786-1852) of Carysbrook, Fluvanna 
County, by Charles Cromwell Ingham, presented by Mrs. Charles Baird, Markham, 
Va. 

Fragment of the original armorial tombstone of Gov. John Page (1744-1808) in 
St. John’s Church Yard, Richmond. This fragment was saved when a new monu- 
ment was erected in 1881 to Gov. Page. Presented by Mr. R. C. Wight, Richmond. 

The State Department, U. S. Government, sent Diploma and Decoration of the 
Condor of the Andes, conferred by the Government of Bolivia on the Honorable 
Alexander W. Weddell. 

52 Original Documents taken from Fairfax C. H. during the War Between the 
States by a Maine soldier in the U. S. Army. These papers found in the collections 
of the Maine Historical Society were by action of the President and Board of that 
Society directed to be “returned to Virginia as a matter of right.” 
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A China plate and cut glass cream pitcher from the possessions of the Byrd family 
of Westover and a China ink and pen stand from Mt. Vernon (which had come 
from Mt. Vernon to Mrs. Charles Carter, daughter of Col. Fielding Lewis and his 
wife, Betty, sister of General Washington); together with 

An original letter from General Lee to his kinswoman, Mrs. Maria Champe Bell, 
and an autographed picture of General Lee. Presented by the Misses Bowyer, of 
Fort Worth Texas (descendants of the Byrds and Carters), as a memorial to their 
mother, the late Mrs. Otis Bowyer (Eliza Amelia Bell) of Culpeper County, Va., 
later of Texas. 

Flag of the Commonwealth of Virginia carried by the Charles City County Guards 
during the War Between the States and later in possession of Lt. Edward Warren 
Marable, of the Charles City Guards. Presented by descendants of Lt. Edward 
Warren Marable, C.S.A. 

Oil portraits (painted about 1815) of John and Lucinda Gillies Miitter. Pre- 
sented by Mrs. Kenneth McKenzie and the Misses Leffingwell of New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Original letter of Col. R. E. Lee to General R. B. Campbell, July 1853, relative 
to Campbell's son Frank, who had been a cadet at West Point. Presented by R. B. 
Campbell, Richmond, Va. 

A large collection of Confederate Sheet Music, published 1861-4. Presented by 
family of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Evans Wingo, of Richmond. 

Oil portraits of John Rogers Cooke and his wife Maria Pendleton (date and artist's 
name unknown). They were parents of the celebrated Virginia authors — John Esten 
Cooke and Philip Pendleton Cooke. The sword awarded (posthumously) by Con- 
gress to Wm. Byrd Randolph, of Virginia, Midshipman, U.S.N., War 1812, who 
lost his life in the sinking of the U.S.S. Wasp after battle with the English ship 
Reindeer. Presented by E. P. R. Duval, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Original Manuscript, “Memoir of Wilson Cary Nicholas, by George Nicholas” 
(his nephew). Presented by the Rev. Father Bayne, O.S.B. 

From the Estate of Matthew Page Andrews we acquired 8 letters written by 
Negro servants of the Andrews family, who had been emancipated by that family 
and sent to Liberia; also the original note, dated June 16, 1863, written (and signed) 
by General U. S. Grant, to Admiral Porter, requesting meal powder and sulphur 
nitre to be used in burning Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

Original correspondence relating to duel between Maj. Jno. Blair Harvie and 
Col. Wm. E. Peters, Dec. 1863. Presented by John Harvie Creecy, Richmond. 

Original diplomas from Dickenson Academy, Penna., and Hampden-Sydney 
College, Virginia, and license to practice law in Virginia, of Josiah Leake; and original 
diplomas from University of Pennsylvania (1803), Philadelphia Society of Medicine 
(1808) and Certificate from Pennsylvania Hospital (1808) of Samuel D. Leake. 
Presented by Stuart C. Leake, Richmond. 

Two sets of George Washington: A Biography, Vols. I and II, by Douglas Southall 
Freeman, personally inscribed to the Society by the Author. 
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A color drawing of George Washington wearing his Masonic Apron and Master's 
Insignia of Alexandria Lodge, A. F. & A. M., autographed by Thomas Sully in 
1847. This picture was reputed to have been stolen from Richmond in the War 
Between the States. It has been tentatively presented by Mrs. Edward Winslow 
Ware, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts, who stated that she was requested by her min- 
ister in Boston, Massachusetts, to return same to Richmond and present it to the 
appropriate society. 

OTHER GIFTS 

Additional books, manuscripts and pamphlets received during the year will appear 

in Appendix IV filed with this report. 


MONETARY GIFTS 


Special thanks are tendered to the following members and friends for monetary 
contributions within the twelve months: Miss Roberta Wellford, Dr. Frances M. 
Butts, Mrs. George E. Hineman, Clifton F. Davis, Mrs. C. M. Crofton, Mrs. Charles 
N. Monsted, Mrs. Milton Stern, and an anonymous gift to be used in the restoration 
of portraits. 

In addition to these monetary gifts received, we have been notified of a generous 
bequest of $10,000 made to the Society by the late Mrs. Thomas N. Williamson 
(Ellen Blair Claiborne), of Richmond, which will be received sometime during 1949. 


FINANCES 


There will be submitted to this meeting a report of the Treasurer for 1948, as well 
as a statement from our Financial Agent of Securities held for our account. As will 
appear from the Treasurer's Report, the receipts from all sources, with the balance 
from the preceding year, have amounted to $83,379.91, and the disbursements cover- 
ing the operations amounted to $73,001.59, from which it appears that the Society 
has lived within its current means. 

During the year considerable work in repairs and maintenance have been authorized. 
Such expeditures have thus far been met out of income. Certain substantial work 
is in course which must be provided for during the current year 1949. 

The Budget of the Society presented by the Finance Committee and approved 
by your Executive Committee will require expenditures in excess of income and will 
require the use of certain capital funds. With the report of the Treasurer, hereafter 
to be submitted, will be filed a copy of the Budget which has been approved for the 
year 1949. 

With the munificent gifts which have come into the possession of the Society, the 
opportunities for usefulness and service and for the promotion of the objectives, for 
which this Society was created, have multiplied and the needs of the Society for 
additions to its endowment invite contribution from loyal Virginians and those sym- 
pathetic with our purposes and objectives. 

Too much credit and thanks cannot be given to the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Mr. S. M. Bemiss, for his watchful care and direction in the manage- 
ment of our finances, and particularly our investments, under the supervision of the 
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Finance Committee, and we acknowledge also our special thanks to Mrs. Katherine 
Cherry for the performance of her duties as our Treasurer. 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


The Publications Committee, under the zealous chairmanship of Dr. Wyndham B. 
Blanton, has carried out the important functions of the Committee. 

Our Magazine is now in its 58th year. It has appeared regularly during the year 
1948, and under the able direction of our Editor, Mr. Torrence, has maintained its 
high reputation. 

The Executive Committee is grateful to the Publications Committee and to Mr. 
Torrence for the continued high standard in material and make-up which has been 
maintained during the past year. 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


As was pointed out at the last annual meeting, the Library Committee had secured 
the services of Mr. John Melville Jennings as Librarian for the Society. Mr. Jennings 
entered upon his duties as Librarian in June 1948. What has been accomplished 
by him and under his direction in the past year appears in part from his report to 
the Library Committee, a copy of which accompanies this report and should be 
printed in our Magazine. Mr. Jennings cannot be too highly commended for his 
survey and study of our library and its rich store of volumes and manuscripts and 
in particular the library from Virginia House containing thousands of volumes cover- 
ing a wide field of history and literature, including many rare items. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the Executive Committee and myself, I wish to express 
our grateful appreciation to our Director, Mr. Torrence, to Colonel Catesby ap-Catesby 
Jones as Executive Assistant, to our Librarian, Mr. John Melville Jennings, to Mr. 
John Lee McElroy as Curator, to Mrs. J. A. Johnston as Assistant Secretary, and to 
Miss Woolridge as Curator of Manuscripts, and to other members of our staff at the 
Lee House, Virginia House and Battle Abbey, for their zealous and conscientious 
service in carrying on our expanded operations. 


E. Ranpotpx WILLIAMs, 
President 
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MEMBERSHIP 


(The President submitted with his report the following statement of the 
Membership of the Society as of December 31, 1948) 











Our membership, including libraries, at the close of 1947 was 1,701 
New members admitted during the year 1948 numbered........ 191 
A total of... ee FPR VOR Pa BALAN csnniguisssetaae 
From this should be deducted losses by: 
ee en eT ee siasinieiill 45 
Resignations ails ise hc lal labialis a 39 
Dropped for non-payment of duez............. isciciialssbibatsclieatie 54 
138 
Leaving the net total of memberships on December 31, 1948 1,754 
This number is divided as follows: 
EE ITA ARS TE 5 
Associate Membets....0......0.0.0000000-0- ssacapeesteplinesissidadedectonenimeteoeetianeasii iiaslitee a 
ET ac a eee 5 I = sialambineaat 272 
I ainsi aneesaenahntnsnpesinesaneeen 27 
SII eT ete 2 
a ne eplasipatibdadal 1,198 
ls a a EL a ATR TET Ta 178 
ee 56 
I allel cht iiolenieipiceieacintionsadaini 13 
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Appendix II 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Fiscal Year 
January 1, 1948 - December 31, 1948 



































BALANCE — January 1, 1948 .....ccccescmeemnnennenen sciblasiasuah eiaa essa alidteameenmiato 
RECEIPTS 
MembBersuip Duss 
ARREARS Oe oe ane Aa AE Be $ 7,123.00 
Supporting ........... 575.00 
a em 100.00 
eas 1,595.00 
pf 8 > eC a a ee 
MAGAZINE 
A; Se a RE Te ET TR Sa 713.57 
GEIL .-<tirecaitennnemienennininanieninbiiminniiianipiannimimiinnmuiailite 591.50 
Total Income from Magazine.......cccccccccvovnmeenmnnnnnennnernresnnennennie 
MIscELLANEOuUS 
Sale of Publications... .. 98,522.71 
Sale of Duplicates................. 227.50 
Sale of Postals, Pictures, etc 278.65 
EEE LS TS a 381.15 
Virginia House — Service Charge.........c0c0000-n a 65.00 
pF NE eee 
ADMISSIONS 
EL SL ERT ED NN EN eT Sr 209.00 
Battle Abbey ee oe 1,178.00 
IID scncssneusstibisntitinciteniacinicigentiinteplnnntanipniie idles tala liad 3,235.60 
Total Income from Admissiong........... sisstnaiesiahibitatiailiaiamaitadinaiie 
re res sss ceceatibenaaeemmmanneiaiigeniamuneainil 
INCOME FROM INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS .00...0.0.0..-:ccccccssocvsocvsnssnneenssenssesnsesnnsuninnnononsn 
APPROPRIATION — STATE OF VIRGINTA ....0...0....0--csccocsooosnonsennosennnseonnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnone 
nr seitiabisiipauansabllaancialocaipianeniatianins 


$ 13,166.64 


9,393.00 


1,305.07 


9,475.01 


4,622.60 


1,012.90 
40,344.09 
3,000.00 


1,060.59 


$ 83,379.90 
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DISBURSEMENTS 





GENERAL OFFicz ExPENSE 


Telephone, Water, Fuel, Postage, ete............... 





dibistittutiméitmiiitimi:_ ie 
































gE A EA eS See ee 858.54 
Tee a sa esliclial ts bialteats ball ciaeaiaiindelaaibiasiahithditah 243-49 
Tue Lez House 

EERE ara As eC ne Se ee re eee ST ee a ne 812.77 
I a elhmustabseelienventeletnianisnliane 315.52 
BatrLe ABBEY 

a i cteiieertscenttttemnetioenigtenininetiaiaes 12,619.99 
SRE aaa oe aS 78.68 
Vircrn1a House 

ee Ee ek ee ETE ne IE 3,374.19 
ACAI ao EES PC ESe Ra or a EU oR POW Ute 1,341.11 
LipraRy 

TL Le a ee ee 521.90 
Fe 964.76 
ARIS ee 650.94 
REET EET NE Se a eee ee mre 
SE ESE Ee ey ae ae eee Tre ae eT ee 





Garpen Crus oF Vircrnta (Garden Week). 


Tax on ApMISSIONS 





Casu Batance — December 31, 1948............... 





$ 34,238.15 


4,297-73 


1,128.29 


12,698.67 


4,715.30 


2,137.60 
6,257.92 
5,663.65 
659.00 
1,196.28 
10,387.31 


$ 83,379.90 
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ESTIMATED BUDGET FOR YEAR 1949 


(Submitted with the Treasurer's Report) 


ee een 
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$ 10,387.31 













































































RECEIPTS 
Dues " $ 9,500.00 
Magazine 2,000.00 
Publications 2,500.00 
Miscellaneous __ 2,000.00 $ 16,000.00 
GENERAL ADMISSIONS 
The Lee House. 250.00 
Battle Abbey ......... 3,000.00 
Virginia House .......... 3,000.00 6,250.00 
ENDOWMENTS 
General Fund ' aus 3000.00 
Battle Abbey ... 2,000.00 
Virginia House 6,000.00 
A. W. Weddell 15,000.00 26,000.00 
APPROPRIATION STATE OF Vircinia TO BaTTLE ABBEV............................ 3,000.00 
GirTs AND BEQuEsts. 51,250.00 
Total. $ 61,637.31 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Savarres — General Officers $ 12,200.00 
Genera Orrice ExPEnss 
Telephone, Water, Heat, Postage, €tC....c.cccccc-cwnemnennnnenn $ 1,330.00 
Supplies 1,880.00 
Insurance 257.38 3,467.38 
Tue Les Houss 
Salaries 3,540.00 
Insurance 91.72 
Maintenance 870.00 
III. nssrrctesensseisisteeneensahinniesenietensimnenieniebissisiaant 1,000.00 5,501.72 
BatrLe ABBEY 
Salaries . a 5,685.00 
Insurance 576.31 
Oe 2,700.00 8,961.31 
Vircinta House 
Salaries 10,398.00 
Insurance - 42.35 
Operation 3,310.00 =: 13,750.35 
LiBRARY 
TEE Fe OR 5X ROE cies cet 3,600.00 
A ER LL 4,620.00 
Purchases 1,350.00 
Maintenance . CRM, 1,600.00 
CO 2,160.00 13,330.00 
MaGazINE sickeiieeitaaiantaiecciininiimseoauidat addin 7,000.00 64,210.76 
eee $ 2,573.45 
Estimate for permanent authorized improvements not included in current budget: 
Battle Ab $ 8,750.00 
Memorial Tablet .....--c20-0000- 1,700.00 





$ 10,450.00 
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Appendix III 
REPORT OF VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S 
FINANCIAL AGENT 
The First and Merchants National Bank of Richmond, Virginia, 
Held as of December 31, 1948 
PRINCIPAL Total Percentage 
Total of Accounts Principal of Total 
General Endowment ... $ 86,202.32 15.02 
Battle Abbey — General alte 37,539-76 6.54 
Battle Abbey — Wilson Fund.................. 5,500.00 .96 
Battle Abbey — Wise Fund..... 5,000.00 87 
creeks sine 144,113.49 25.11 
Estate A. W. Weddell... 295,569.51 51.50 
Tora. $573,925.08 100.00 
ASSETS 
INOS rer =e ae eT ae Te $ 1,126.33 .20 
EE 120,800.00 21.05 
iE RE SEE er ee Oe 58,452.50 10.18 
EE ERE reer ew ee te . 388,046.25 67.61 
ET oe oT 5,500.00 .96 
RRR eS oe ae a oe $573,925.08 100.00 
— LIST OF INVESTMENTS 

U. S. Savings Bonds — Series G (Maturing 1956-59 )....ccc00c0ccwmn $120,800.00 $120,800.00 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
20 shs. 
100 shs. 
100 shs. 
50 shs. 
40 Shs. 
100 shs. 
50 shs. 
40 shs. 
50 shs. 
40 shés. 
a11 shs. 


R. J. Reynolds 44% 
Sylvania Elec. 4% 
U. S. Steel 7% 


Virginian Ry. 6% 





Universal Pictures 444% 000.0... . 
Ee 





EE RE RE 

Commonwealth & Southerm 6%6..........:ccccccccsccsssvssssnsesneeesneeesneeeeneeen 
LE LS SR 
Ohio Public Service 3.9% 
Radio Corp. of America 3Y8%.cccccccvonccssssnssnssnunnennnsnssnnsn 








$ 1,500.00 
9,112.50 
10,825.00 
4,303.12 
2,820.00 
10,375.00 
4,025.00 
5,370.00 
2,162.50 
4,560.00 
3,399.38 


$ 58,452.50 
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Common Srocks 

















































































































oe ik Bile TO ceteris $ 943.75 
a la lela 816.25 
~ a ene 6,225.00 
50 shs. American Cyanamid Co. 1,931.25 
tS... ee 15,025.00 
240 shs. American Tobacco Co.................... an 14,640.00 
I is I aces csieterennnsnsestnenesiismniiasilineiiolaiailltaiielbaibiain 7,950.00 
200 shs. Chesapeake Corp. a $9412.50 
250 shs. C. & O. Ry. Co... 7,781.25 
600 shs. Commercial Solvents Corp 9,975.00 
100 shs. Congoleum Nairn, Ime... .cccocccmenonenen 2,837.50 
200 shs. Contimemtal Cam Coe... ..ccccccccesccssneseeneseens 6,350.00 
100 shs. Continental Insurance Co 6,387.50 
127 shs. Corn Products Refining Co. ~ 7397-75 
I i TT, i ccesstsiitintiadiemnsicsniipatcimeaianaitaiiis 32,287.50 
I 11,765.25 
200 shs. First & Merchants Natiomal Bark ..0..cccccccsoocssoosssnssemsneemneen 10,200.00 
Oe a cernscinssinniechttiinnsionnnibnnlaminanii 8,746.87 
250 shs. General Motors 14,687.50 
Goo shs. Gramt, W. TT. Co... ncccccceccccsssncsseenereeeene 14,250.00 
100 shs. Gulf Oil Corp 6,912.50 
SF eee 4,035.00 
150 shs. Imtermational Harvester Co........::ccccccssccccscesssnsseesssssensvsseesnseserssseeennsees 4,012.50 
50 shs. Kennecott Copper Corp =  259775.00 
SD CDs I seacciscsicnicertctreennintieererceenecintccinnnneeeticeniniaeitaiaiia 7,980.00 
50 shs. Life Ins. Co. of Va. aun --*FyO0.00 
80 shs. Liggett & Myers Tob. Co..................... 6,940.00 
440 shs. Lorillard, P. Co......... 8,525.00 
50 shs. Monsanto Chemical Co... 2,350.00 
350 shs. National Dairy Products Corp.....ccc0.v0ensnnnnnnnnnnnnnesn 9,537-50 
De a RE ees Oe lI 16,250.00 
15 shs. Owens-Illinois Glass 753-75 
105 shs. Philco Corp. 4,160.63 
75 shs. Philip Morris & Co. 2,925.00 
100 shs. Reynolds, R. J. Tob. s hicedieeniencnatibddinianibaliliarediaaiancuae ts 3,487.50 
oo Ga ae Oe ee ee ee ee Gi sted eka BS, Ea . 21,600.00 
S60 shs. Sears Roebourchk Se Cove... nnccccccccccseccccsvsescsssnsseecsssseensssseneeeee OOM STR 21,910.00 
300 shs. Shell Union Oil Corpe.cccnenn asia ait ia 11,550.00 
612 shs. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. eccccccnncnninennnmnnnnnnnmnmnmnnnnnnnene 1032750 
150 shs. Standard Oil Co. Calif... ieuamen . 10,087.50 
200 shs. Sterling Drug, [mew ccccccoeonnenennne sdsheenG adaamtocabatotilatien 7,150.00 
EEE Se eS ee Se aa mm 19,428.50 
154 shs. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. .cccccnensenenesne a 91.63 
75 shs. Ulmiom Carbsiche & Carbronn.icsinccccccsssecsscesnsereseseseeneeeneeesevneeenseenee 3,084.37 
Oe re I ech icgrdsn eccsttencencrsccecten pean iamennpeienc ation 2,537.50 
200 shs. Woolworth, F. W. Co........................ ssndiistabesatetaaaanieitetaiae 9,025.00 
Rear Estate Nores 

Deed Trust, 202 Oxford Circle, Richmond, Virginia........................... $ 5,500.00 


se es Pie te tie. ae 
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$388,046.25 


$ 5,500.00 


$572,798.75 
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Appendix IV 


GIFTS RECEIVED DURING 1948 


BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


Wills of Rappahannock County, Virginia, 1656-1692, by William Montgomery 
Sweeny. (From Mrs. W. M. Sweeny, New York.) 

Parson Latare, 1672-1732, by Lucy Temple Latane. (From Miss Hattie Belle 
Gresham, Richmond.) 

Virginia's Mother Church . . . by G. MacLaren Brydon. (From the Reverend 
Doctor Brydon.) 

Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Vol. 29, Essex County Records 1703-1726, by Beverley 
Fleet. (From Mr. Fleet.) 

Some Ancestors of Robert Yates Barkley, of Berkeley Hall, Weems, Lancaster 
County, Virginia, by Robert Warren Barkley (Typescript). (From R. W. Barkley, 
Weems. ) 

The House of Brewer, by E. D. Brewer. (From E. D. Brewer, Tulsa, Oklahoma.) 

The Ligon Family and Connections, by William D. Ligon. (From Mr. Ligon.) 

History of Bedford Light Artillery, 1861-65 and Colonel William Fleming, 1729- 
1795. (From Kenneth E. Crouch, Bedford.) 

Odes and Other Poems. By a Virginian . . . Richmond, 1812. (From Miss Kate 
Blankenship, Richmond. ) 

History of United States Army Base Hospital No. 45 in the Great War [World 
War I], and a Scrap Book of that hospital. (From Mrs. Juliet M. Winans, Richmond.) 

Our Burnley Ancestors and Allied Families, by Emma Dicken, 1946. (From Miss 
Dicken, Meridian, Mississippi.) 

A History of Patrick and Henry Counties, Virginia, by Virginia G. and Lewis G. 
Pedigo, 1933. (From Maury D. Baker.) 

The Descendants of Colle Giles Brent, Capt George Brent and Robert Brent . . . 
by Chester H. Brent, 1946. (From Mr. Brent, Harrisonburg.) 

National Portrait Gallery of Eminent Americans. (From W. MacFarlane Jones, 
Richmond. ) 

History of the Van Cleave, McMullen and Taylor Families . . . Compiled by Errett 
Van Cleave, 1946 (Mimeographed). (From Mr. Van Cleave, San Francisco, Calif.) 

Family Genealogy and History in Connection Therewith. Compiled by Norval H. 
Finley. (From Mr. Finley, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
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A Century of Service: The History of Union Station Methodist Church 1843-1943, 
by Mrs. J. L. Wiltshire. Richmond, 1943. (From Miss Cassie Moncure Lyne, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J.) 

Extracts from Minutes of the Virginia Synod and Hanover Presbytery; on Liberty 
Hall Academy, Hampden-Sydney College, and Union Theological Seminary, 1771- 
1824, with Explanatory Notes by J. D. Eggleston; and Miss Sally B. Dickinson, A 
Study in Social Christianity, by J. D. Eggleston (both typescript). (From Doctor 
Eggleston, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia.) 

Works of Shakespeare. Printed London, 1827. (From Miss Ellen Bagby, Rich- 
mond. ) 

A Brief History of Jirah Isham . .. and His Descendants . . . and Jirah Isham 
Allen, Montana Pioneer, both by Mary Allen Phinney. (From Miss Phinney, Seattle, 
Washington. ) 

Official Handbook of Bolling Hall Museum, Bradford, Yorkshire, England. (From 
Mrs. Cameron Duncan, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

An Informal History of Virginia — Kentucky Pattersons in Illinois; Their Forbears 
and Their Kin, Including the Lewises of Llangollen, by Ethel Marion Smith. (From 
Miss Smith, Washington, D. C.) 

Seventy-Five Years in Old Virginia, by J. H. Claiborne; The Confederate Cause, 
by Hunter McGuire; The Profit and Loss Account, by Hunter McGuire; The Old 
House on the Hill, by Randolph Coleman; and The Flags of the Confederate Armies. 
(From William A. Hoge, Mount Holly, Virginia.) 

History of Centenary Methodist Church, Richmond, by Georgia Callis West. 
(From Miss West, Richmond.) 

Philip Vickers Fithian, Journal and Letters, 1767-1774. (From Alexander Speer, 
St. Petersburg, Florida.) 

The Ancestry of Colonel Jo Harrington Stevens and Frances Helen Miller, by 
Mary Lovering Holman. Published 1948. (From Mrs. Charles S. Pillsbury, Wayzata, 
Minnesota. ) 

Manual of Bayonet Exercise Prepared for the Use of the Army of the United States 
by George B. McClelland . . . Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, MDCCCLXII. (From 
Mrs. John D. Spell, New York City.) 

Paintings of John Trumbull, by Theodore Sizer. Re-print 1948. (From Mr. Sizer.) 

A French Friend of America, by J. F. Gough. Privately printed, 1948. (From 
Stuart W. Jackson, Gloucester, Virginia.) 

Fourscore and Seven Years, by G. R. Blackford. Privately printed, 1948. (From 
Miss Blackford, Richmond.) 


Letters and Correspondence of Mrs. Virginia Myers (which have never before 
been published or even read in Court) to Dudley Marvin Hoyt who was murdered, 
Richmond, September 28, 1846, by William R. Myers and two others. Published, 
Philadelphia, 1847. (From Mrs. J. A. Johnston, Richmond.) 
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Spicy Correspondence between John Randolph, of Roanoke, and his Cousin Nancy. 
[Printed] Lynchburg, Virginia, 1888. (From Meredith Johnson, Alexandria.) 

Register of the Confederate Dead Interred in Hollywood Cemetery. Published, 
Richmond, 1869; and Rockingham Register. Published, Harrisonburg [Va.], 1892. 
(From the family of Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Wingo.) 


FAMILY BIBLES AND PHOTOSTATS OF RECORDS IN FAMILY BIBLES 


A Bible carrying records of the Maitland, Harrison, Poythress, Pollok and Devereux 
families, and the Bible of John Dunlop, of Glasgow, Scotland, and Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, with family records. (From Miss Martha D. Spotswood, Petersburg, Virginia.) 

Two Bibles, one with records of the Lightfoot family and one with records of the 
Randolph family. (From the estate of Miss Anne M. Minor, Richmond.) 

The Benjamin Browder family Bible. (From Miss Elizabeth Van L. Tuck, Vir- 
gilina, Virginia.) 

Neuvermehrts vollstandiges Marburger besangbuch . . . 1732, containing manuscript 
annotations made by Adam Heinrich Harman and other members of the Harman 
family; also, Des Alten und Neuen Testaments . . . 1717 (?), which contains anno- 
tations and records of the Harman family presumably in handwriting of Adam Hein- 
rich Harman. (From J. N. Harman, Jr., Welch, West Virginia, on behalf of the 
Harman family.) 

Photostat copies of family records, King, Shannon and Davidson) in an old King 
family Bible owned by Miss Mary Vermillion, Poplar Hill, Giles Co., Virginia (From 
C. W. Robinson, Silver Springs, Maryland.) 

Photostat copy of compilation of Calvert, Pendleton, Strother and Taylor family 

Bible records, made and presented by John B. C. Nicklin, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


FAMILY CHARTS 


The Goodwin Family; compiled by E. G. Goodwin. (From E. G. Goodwin, 
Toledo, Ohio.) 

Charts of Couper and Connected Families, by William Couper. (From Colonel 
Couper, Lexington.) 

A Moore Family Chart; compiled by Mrs. Edith Tunwell. (From Mrs. Oliver 
Posfay, Asheville, North Carolina.) 

Kean Family Thee. (From Stuart C. Leake, Richmond.) 


MANUSCRIPTS AND PHOTOSTATS 


Receipts for slaves purchased by Augustine Leftwich, of Bedford County, Virginia, 
between 1823 and 1844. From estate of the late Alexander Leftwich.) 


A number of family letters and papers. (From Mr. and Mrs. Herbert A. Claiborne, 
Richmond. ) 
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Copies of letters of Doctor George W. Bagby and Miss Ellen Turner. (From Mrs. 
R. D. Carter, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mrs. Helen T. Henderson, Tazewell, Virginia.) 
Several letters to Leigh Robinson from Berkeley Minor, W. Gordon McCabe, 
R. E. Lee, Jr., Thomas Nelson Page and Conway Robinson, and several items rela- 


tive to military appointments of John Cropper; also an account of Gen. Robert S. 
Garnett. (From Mrs. Henry S. Venn, Washington, D. C.) 


Original journal of Lieutenant Robert D. Minor, U.S.N., relating to voyages made 
by him, especially his going to Japan with Admiral Perry. (From the estate of Miss 
Annie M. Minor, Richmond.) 

Two small trunks of letters and other family papers. (From the estate of Miss 
Annie M. Minor, Richmond.) 

Letters of Thomas Nelson Page, December 4, 1890. (From Stuart W. Jackson, 
Gloucester, Virginia.) 

Papers of various kinds and dates — in English, French and German; some letters, 
1860-65; a certificate, dated November 16, 1778, that Simon Summers was adjutant 
6th Virginia Regiment which had joined with the 9th Regiment; and a German 
paper dated May 1779. (From Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.) 

Several letters from Mrs. Burton Harrison (Constance Cary), 1886; from General 
Fitzhugh Lee, 1861 and 1862; copy of W. Gordon McCabe’s poem in the death of 
John Pegram, 1863; clipping from New York Herald, December 18, 1904, of Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s “The Last Christmas of the Confederacy.” (From Mrs. Charles 
Baird, Jr., Marshall, Virginia.) 

A paper concerning Pride’s Field, adjacent to Petersburg, Virginia Cwith copy of 
a plat thereof made in 1811-12); several invitations to Balls given in Petersburg, 
1811-1838; an engraved book-plate of Kennethe McKenzie; indentures between John 
E. May and Donald McKenzie, 1828; Robert Ballard and John Banister, 1785; and 
D. McKenzie and George Zimmerman (undated); and copy of the will of John 
Dunlop. (From Miss Martha D. Spotswood, Petersburg, Virginia.) 

Photostat of an account of estate of J. P. Custis, decd, with John Hooe, dated 1792, 
with receipts therein signed by Doctor James B. Wallace and his wife, Mary Wallace, 
1821 and 1823. (From Henry T. Louthan, Duane, Virginia.) 


Contemporary copy of deposition of Thomas Rutherford Gent., made in Frederick 
County, May 1769. (From Elbridge K. Newhall, Boston, Massachusetts.) 

Indenture between Thomas Foster, of Philadelphia, and Sarah Tillyers, dated 
February 1750/1. (From E. C. Pelouze, Richmond.) 


Original plat of area bounded by 15th and 14th and D and E Streets, Richmond, 
showing lots entitled “Mitchell’s property on Cary Street,” offered for sale October 
18 [18307]. (From Mrs. George P. Coleman, Williamsburg, Virginia.) 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND ENGRAVINGS 


Photographs (full size) of original water color of George Catlin’s group painting 
of the Virginia Convention, 1829-30, and Catlin’s pen and ink key which identifies 
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the likenesses of members who appear in the water color and the oil painting of the 
Convention. (From the New York Historical Society, New York City.) 

Photograph of portrait of Nelly Conway Rose (Mrs. John F. Newman), and sev- 
erol photographs of “Monticello” (Thomas Jefferson’s home), exterior and interior 
views, and surrounding country; made in 1890 by Dr. Leonidas W. Humphreys. 
(From Miss Mary L. Garland, Richmond.) 

Photographs of house at “Dixon's,” King and Queen County, and of St. Peter's 
Church, New Kent County. (From the Rev. F. B. Morris, Richmond.) 

Steel engraving of “The Last Meeting between Generals Robert E. Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson, May rst, 1863,” from the painting by Julio; engraved by Fred Halpin. 
(From H. T. Jobson, Batavia, New York.) 


FOR THE MUSEUM 


Watch works (dated 1733) made in London by Conyers Dunlop; from a watch 
belonging to John Dunlop of Petersburg, Virginia; and an armorial seal ring (arms 
unidentified). From Miss Martha D. Spotswood, Petersburg.) 

Belt buckle marked “C.S.” (Confederate States) and a uniform button marked 
“A,” (made by Lewis and Company, Richmond, Virginia); also a ring, cross and 
“stiletto” (for fine eyelet embroidery) carved from bone by Nicholas Boyce while 
a Confederate prisoner. From Mrs. J. D. Spell, New York City.) 

Flag of United States Army Base Hospital, Unit 45, carried through World War I. 
(From Base Hospital Unit 45, on indefinite loan.) 

Several pieces of embroidered linen. (From J. H. Granbery, Richmond.) 

Wall clock from Tredegar Iron Works, Richmond, obtained by Lieutenant Robert 
D. Minor, C. S. Navy, at the time of evacuation of Richmond, April 1865. (From 
the estate of Miss Annie M. Minor, Richmond.) 

Small bronze bust of General Robert E. Lee; signed by Ezekiel. (Anonymous gift.) 

A brooch made from hair of General Robert Selden Garnett and presented to his 
wife in September 1858. (From Mrs. Henry S. Venn, Washington, D. C.) 

A lock of General Robert E. Lee’s hair. (From Miss Katherine D. Wisher, New 
York City.) 

To Mrs. E. E. Doswell, Miss Laura E. Armitage, Miss Mary Guest, Mr. John 
Guest, Mrs. Robert Lecky, and the family of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Evans Wingo, 
all of Richmond, and Mr. Stuart W. Jackson, of Gloucester, we are indebted for 
miscellaneous pamphlets, copies of the Confederate Veteran, the Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography and the Magazine of the Sons of the Revolution in the 
State of Virginia; and valuable copies of newspapers. 





